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CHRONICLE The dutiable and free lists of the Tariff bill have been 


Home Review of the Week.—The country generally 
experienced last week a hot spell which taxed en- 
durance and patience to the limit. The hot wave pre- 
vailed for six days and the great humidity made the 
sweltering conditions oppressive. President Brown, 
of the New York Central, who is making an inspection 
oi crops, reported that present conditions promise the 
largest number of bushels of grain and tons of hay 
the country ever raised. A sailor on the Cunarder 
Slavonia, recently wrecked on the rocky coast of the 
Azores, who arrived in New York during the week, ex- 
tols the pluck of American women and says their brave 
behaviour when the steamer struck was “ perfectly 
ripping.” Yale’s commencement baccalaureate address 
was delivered by President Hadley and was an appeal for 
confidence in one’s fellow-man. “ The man,” he said, 
“who lacks faith in other men, loses his best chance to 
work, and gradually undermines his own power and his 
own character.” The Senate voted to increase the 
duty on shoes over that fixed by the House bill. Crude 
oil was put on the free list of the Tariff bill in the Senate 
by a combination of 19 Republicans and 21 Democrats. 
It is regarded as a victory for Standard Oil as well 
as for the tariff revisionists. Dealers announced a 
big advance in woolen goods in anticipation of the 
Aldrich Tariff bill. The fight over the corporation-tax 
amendment to the Tariff bill is on this week. The amend- 
ment embodies President Taft’s plan to tax the net 
earnings of the corporations, and it is not expected that 




















disposed of, and the Senate began consideration of the 
corporation and individual income tax proposition. 
With all the needed evidence presented to the Federal 
Grand Jury, and with several indictments drawn, the 
case of the Government against the Sugar Trust for 
preventing the opening and operation of the Pennsylvania 
Sugar Refining Company was abruptly dropped. Dis- 
trict Attorney Wise was convinced by the corporation 
lawyers opposed to him that the statute of limitations 
precludes successful prosecution of the case against the 
Trust. The riotous street railway strike in Pittsburg 
was adjusted after forty-eight hours of ugly experience. 
Mayor Magee’s threat to seize the lines under an old 
law and to operate them speedily brought both sides to 
reason. The settlement is apparently a complete victory 
for the men; every point they claimed was conceded by 
the company save one which is to be referred to arbiters. 








Incompetent Indian Agents To Go.—Secretary of the 
Interior Ballinger, who is in the West to study reclama- 
tion projects and Indian and land affairs under his juris- 
diction said, before leaving Chicago: “I am not afraid 
to cut away the red tape when [ see that it is hampering 
the work of the department. There are going to be 
radical changes in the Indian offices. I am already con- 
vinced that there are many incompetent agents who will 
have to step down and out. Our principal difficulty is 
with incompetent agents. They are not unscrupulous 
men, but it takes good business men, and men who un- 
derstand the ways of the Indian to deal with him.” 
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The Pope and Archbishop Farley.—Archbishop Farley 
was received in private farewell audience by the Pope 
om Saturday. The New York prelate presented the 
Pope with the balance of a collection made in his epis- 
copal city for the earthquake sufferers, which brought 
the total of New York’s contribution to the Pope’s fund 
up to $35,000. Pope Pius presented the Archbishop with 
a beautiful pastoral ring. Among the requests sub- 
mitted by Mgr. Farley and granted by the Pontiff was 
ene that the Knighthood of St. Gregory be conferred 
upon Dr. Charles G. Herbermann, Editor-in-chief of 
“ The Catholic Encyclopedia”; Dr. Francis J. Quinlan, 
ex-President of the Catholic Club of New York, and 
Dr. Hurley, composer of Liturgical music. 


More French Prelates to be Prosecuted.—Cardinal 
Andrieu’s course in refusing to answer in court at Bor- 
deaux to the charge of violating the Church-State Sep- 
aration law is heartily approved by his brother bishops 
and priests. Other prosecutions are contemplated against 
‘priests who threaven to excommunicate Catholics who 
acquire church property forfeited under that law. Bishop 
Gieure of Bayonne has been cited to appear before the 
Correctional Court for pronouncing ipso facto excom- 
munication against municipal councils, charitable and 
ether associations which in any way endorse the acquisi- 
tion of former church property and instructing the 
Catholics of his diocese to resist the laws providing for 
“ meutral education.” 


Anti-Clericalism the Bane of Italy.—Vico Mante- 
gacza, the famous scientist and sociologist, lately re- 
turned from the Balkans, denounces the negligence and 
anti-clericalism of the Italian Government as most detri- 
mental to Italy’s interests. Mantegazza, to judge from 
his writings, is not religiously inclined, still he respects 
religion and of late has manifested more conservative 
scientific views than he did heretofore. He is a patriot, 
and he sees that Austria’s progress is detrimental to 
Italy. Anti-clericalism he considers the bane of France 
and of Italy and destructive of their best interests. 
Austria, he says, makes inroads into Albania, profiting by 
the situation which the Turkish Government gives her. 
Ske works tooth and nail to make her influence predom- 
inamt there. It is Italy’s fault that Austria succeeds. 
Italy never investigates the conditions in those regions. 
All know that to conduct an anti-religious propaganda 
in Albania spells disaster. Yet such is the course of 
the Italy of to-day. But lately Italy added to her pres- 
tige in Constantinople by taking under her protection the 
Italian Religious Congregations. And of this she is 
deservedly proud. The Government, however, sent to 
Scutari a professor who teaches atheism, and says it is 
time to banish the crucifix from the schools. Austria’s 
policy is different. The native clergy ardently support 
the Austrian schools which favor religion. It is chiefly 
threugh the Albanian schools that Austria establishes 





and advances her interests. She is now meditating 
another happy coup. There are many seminaries and 
episcopal sees in Albania, and hitherto a large propor- 
tion of the seminarians were sent to Italy to complete 
their studies. They always returned well affected to- 
wards Italy and were naturally ready with their sym- 
pathy for Italy and Italian interests. All this is to be 
changed. Austria is planning a central seminary in 
Scutari, whither all students will repair to begin their 
studies, later passing to Austria to complete them. A 
prominent official of the Turkish Government declares 
that it would have been easy at the time of the Bosnia- 
Herzegovina treaty to induce Austria to abandon her 
protectorate over Catholics to Italy, but the Italian Gov- 
ernment did nothing. 


Marriage Laws In Italy.—In spite of the introduction 
of civil marriage, the laws now in operation in 
United Italy permit the ecclesiastical form. Marriage 
before a priest, however, is not protected by law, unless 
it is followed by the civil ceremony. This is frequently 
the cause of great evils. People contract marriage before 
a priest alone, in order to remain free. If they get tired 
of each other or want to escape the burden of bringing 
up children, they disclaim the marriage. It is alleged that 
in a certain orphan asylum sixty-one per cent. of the 
children are of parents who were not married civilly. 
Such children are considered illegitimate and, according 
to another law, the State must bear the expenses of 
their education. The economic side of the matter, namely, 
the expenses caused to the State, is now made the pre- 
text of an agitation for a law which would make the civil 
obligatory before the ecclesiastical marriage. Neglect 
of the ecclesiastical marriage will be the result, and the 
way is paved for legal divorces, which are not now tol- 
erated in Italy. 


Austrian Government Victory.—Taking occasion of 
the question of the agrarian bank of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, a coalition of Social Democrats, Southern Slavs 
and Czechs, with the support of the Viennese “ German ” 
Jewish-liberals Baron Hock and Dr. Ofner, attempted on 
June 8 to effect the overthrow of the Bienerth ministry. 
After one of the most exciting days the Austrian parlia- 
ment ever witnessed, the government by a union of the 
German parties, including, of course, the Christian 
Socialists, with the Polen-Klub, Italians and Roumanians 
came off victorious by the close vote of 242 to 237. 
There was a record attendance of members and the full 
strength of both sides was shown in the voting. A 
change of ministry at this time would be likely to prove 
perilous, as the political crisis in Hungary is still far 
from solution. With both parts of the empire with- 
out a government, the outlook for the carrying through 
of much-needed legislation would be dark indeed. Still, 
the former successful efforts of the Emperor in harmo- 
nizing conflicting elements bid fair to repeat themselves. 
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Austria and the Oil Trust.—The threatened Austrian 
war on the Standard Oil Company will receive the aid 
of the Government. The Galician Society of Oil Pro- 
ducers and the refiners’ syndicate have agreed to assume 
the management of the Government’s factory for pro- 
viding oil fuel which is used on the Government’s rail- 
road. The oil producers and the refiners declare that 
they will not buy more oil from the Standard if the 
Government will build adequate tanks and pipe lines to 
store supplies. The Ministers have signified their in- 
tention of complying with the request. 


Russia Upholds Christianity.—In a discussion on the 
laws concerning religion in the Russian Douma, June 5, 
M. Stolypin expressed himself as follows: 

“In view of the general interest attaching to the 
Toleration Laws it is necessary to make clear the Gov- 
ernment’s position towards liberty of conscience. During 
the past two centuries, relations between the Established 
Church and the other churches have been under the con- 
trol of ordinary legislation. In questions of Dogma the 
Ohurch must be absolutely untrammelled. In questions 
affecting matters of purely ecclesiastical discipline, she 
must be autonomous. But the State reserves to itself 
the right to stipulate what shall be the relations between 
Church and State. 

“ Although in theory one may uphold absolute liberty 
of conscience, it may be doubted whether it is necessary 
te grant liberty of conversion from a Christian faith to 
non-Christian tenets. In order to grant a few dozen 
people who have already renounced Christianity the 
privilege of open separation from the Church, it is far 
from desirable that Russian State Legislation, which is 
essentially orthodox, should accept principles which 
would place the Christian faith in the eyes of the people 
on the same footing as non-Christian tenets. That is too 
serious a matter of conscience to allow of its being af- 
fected by any political considerations whatsoever.” 


Russian Liberty of Conscience Bill.—The toleration 
law, as proposed by M. Stolypin in the Russian Duma, 
was amended in committee so as to allow open transition 
from the Christian faith to non-Christian tenets. The 
law as amended was opposed by the Right but carried 
by the Octobrists and the Left. As a protest against 
the law the Right left the house in a body. It is thought 
that the Czar will veto the amended measure, in accord- 
ance with M. Stolypin’s declaration, quoted in the 
foregoing. The Russian press is almost unanimously 
opposed to it. The Novoie Vrémia entreats the author- 
ities not to betray Orthodoxy, and requests that the veto 
be used. The question will now go before the upper 
chamber. 


Von Buelow Again Defeated.—The Reichstag added 
te the German Chancellor’s troubles with the Govern- 
ment’s financial measures by rejecting by a vote of 194 to 





186 the Imperial Ministry’s bill to extend inheritance taxes 
to direct heirs, including widows and children, and there- 
upon the President of the body announced that the bill 
in its present form will be dropped. The debate, in which 
the Chancellor took no part, although he followed it 
with keen interest, attracted an immense throng to the 
chambers. The public and diplomatic galleries were 
filled to overflowing, and the Ministerial and Federal 
Council benches were crowded. 


Notes From England.—The resignation of two mem- 
bers of the Government was announced early in the 
week, Lord Fitzmaurice giving up his place as Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and Mr. Thomas R. 
Buchanan resigning that of Parliamentary Secretary to 
the India office. Ostensibly both retired because of ill 
health, but it is believed their resignations were due to 
their disapproval of the budget-——The British Govern- 
ment has decided to send the cruiser Bedford and the 
sloops Algerine and Shearwater to California next Oc- 
tober, to participate in the celebration of the rebuilding 
of San Francisco. In a speech delivered before the 
Imperial Press Conference in London, Admiral Beres- 
ford said: “ There should be distinct navies for Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa; mobile navies, able to protect trade routes and 
capable of being turned quickly into offensive weapons. 
There should be standardization, interchange of officers 
as well as interchange of ships, and repairing stations 
should be established throughout the empire. In the 
event of war all the fleets of the empire would have 
to act under a central strategical bureau which would 
have to be established by the Admiralty. At the same 
time there must be no hint of domination by the home 
government during normal times.” “The grave warn- 
ings that have been uttered by various statesmen,” he 
continued, “ prove that they know the empire is not pre- 
pared for war.” Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor on his arrival in London 
was welcomed by members of the House of Commons 
and by labor leaders. 








Carlists Ready to Abandon Old Standard.—Sejior 
Lorens, the Carlist Deputy, announced last week that in 
the event of the death of Don Carlos, the Pretender to 
the Spanish throne, now seriously ill in Italy, his fol- 
lowers probably would recognize King Alfonso and or- 
ganize the elements of their party into a strong con- 
servative party, similar to the German Centre. 


Train Robbery in Canada.—The train robbers who 
held up the regular C. P. R. express Tuesday of last 
week near Pemberton Siding, British Columbia, did not 
take anything, because they failed to find in the express 
and mail cars what they wanted. What this was is not 
certain; some say they were looking for a heavy con- 
signment of silver which came by another train, others 
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that they expected large packages of banknotes and were 
disappointed in not finding them. This is the second 
hold-up in the history of Canadian railways, the first one 
having occurred with more success for the robbers three 
years ago in the same region. Canadians who had hith- 
erto taken great pride in their freedom from railway 
brigandage attribute the entrance into the Dominion of 
this objectionable side-product of civilization to the ab- 
sence in the British Columbia mountain region of the 
Northwest Mounted Police, that most efficient corps 
which has so effectually maintained law and order wher- 
ever it has been stationed. Now that the train robbers 
are in hiding the Mounted Police are called upon to 
catch them; but prevention, in the shape of a watch 
kept on all prowling suspects, would have been much 
better than this hunting on an already cold trail. 


Filipinos In Hawaii.— More than one hundred Filipino 
laborers are on their way to Hawaii to take the place of 
Japanese strikers, and as many more want to come, the 
sugar planters have learned. Hawaiians believe that 
Ambassador Takahira has been called home from Wash- 
ington for consultation regarding the situation in the 
islands caused by the strike and the movement to sup- 
plant Japanese with other plantation laborers. The 
Commander of the Japanese training squadron now in 
the Honolulu harbor has declined many invitations to 
Japanese social functions because of divided opinion in 
the Japanese community. 


News From Jerusalem.—In the Church of St. Anna, 
belonging to the French in Jerusalem, the beatification 
of Blessed Jeanne d’Arc was celebrated with great cere- 
mony on May 8. The French Consul, M. Gueyrand, 
and the members of his staff went in their robes and sat 
within the sanctuary. During the Mass the Book of the 
Gospels and the Pax were brought to the Consul as 
representative of a Catholic nation, and he was incensed 
after the presiding Bishop. The choir was composed of 
students from the Graeco-Melchite college conducted 
by the White Fathers. Official France finds it to its in- 
terest to respect religion in the East. The Holy City 
was untouched by the recent outbreak of fanaticism; it 
is rumored there that telegraphic orders had been sent 
by the late Sultan to Damascus, Beirut, Jaffa and Jeru- 
salem to slaughter all native Christians, and drive out all 
foreigners in the hope of forcing the European powers 
to intervene and thus defeat the plans of the Young 
Turks. 





The Church of England in Australia.—‘ They must 
have a Church,” said the Duke of Wellington, of the old 
convict settlements in Australia, and letters patent were 
issued appointing bishops and the Primacy was given to 
the See of Sydney. When the colonies received self- 
government the letters patent ceased, and the Primacy 





wholly autonomous. However, as the commonwealth 
grew the bishop of each province became an archbishop, 
and accordingly there is an Archbishop of Sydney for 
New South Wales, of Melbourne for Victoria, of Bris- 
bane for Queensland. The vacant Archbishopric of Syd- 
ney has been offered by the House of Bishops of New 
South Wales to Archdeacon Wright of Manchester 
(England) and he has accepted it. 


Catholic Voters in Holland.—Catholic voters in Hol- 
land have become a potent political factor in the affairs 
of the Kingdom. The Liberals of late have betrayed 
an anti-clerical animus and at the recent elections a 
coalition was made against their candidates, the result 
of which is that the Catholics have come out of the 
struggle with an increased representation, no less than 
twenty-five of their candidates being successful. In the 
new Chamber they will exercise a powerful influence 
pretty much like that of the Centre Party in the German 
Reichstag. The remarkable progress which the Catholics 
have made in Holland is a sign of the wonderful vitality 
of Catholic principles. They have overcome fierce on- 
slaughts made upon them during the elections on re- 
ligious grounds. 


Finance Reform in Germany.—After the passing in 
the Reichstag of the tax on bonds and stocks, contrary 
to the wishes of Chancellor von Biilow, his bill provid- 
ing for an inheritance tax was defeated by a small 
majority. In an admirable speech Dr. Spahn, a leader 
of the Centre party, summed up the reasons why his 
party could not vote for the law. “It falls heavily 
on the landowners, who pay anyhow a much higher 
percentage of taxes than capitalists with the same 
income. If a son for any reason employs his inheri- 
tance before the death of his parents, e. g., to start in 
business, he is not taxed, but children who stay at home 
and assist the family must pay for their generosity. 
Families in which deaths occur more frequently are 
taxed more heavily. In rural families one of the chil- 
dren commonly receives the whole farm with the duty 
of paying off the others; this tax will run him only 
deeper into debt. The only way of escaping the tax 
would be for the children to enter at once into business 
relations with their parents, so as to have a claim against 
the property, and thus avoid the death duty; but such 
a course is detrimental to a good family spirit.” The 
bill was also to extend the right of the State to inherit 
property in case there was no testament. Thus grand- 
parents were to have only a life interest in the property 
of grandchildren dying intestate, the State to succeed 
them after their death; uncles were not to become 
abintestate heirs at all. The Kélntsche Volkszeitung re- 
produces the opinion of a famous professor of law, Dr. 
von Bar, of the University of Gottingen, who predicts 
disastrous consequences were this to become law, espe- 
cially an increase of lawsuits by the State to obtain the 





became a dead letter. [Each diocese became supreme and | property of citizens. 
- . ‘ 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





Samuel de Champlain 


It should not be forgotten that among the many events 
to be commemorated in the Lake Champlain Tercentenary 
the most important is undoubtedly the discovery of that 
beautiful lake by the great man whose name it bears. 
The celebration, which begins on July 4, is first of all the 
three hundredth anniversary of one of Samuel de Cham- 
plain’s exploits as the founder of French power in 
America. 

The most commanding figure of his time on this con- 
tinent, he was singularly well prepared by natural gifts 
and wide and. varied experience for the empire-building 
which was to be his crowning work. Circumstances 
made him a soldier when he meant to be a sailor like his 
father and his uncle who were sea captains of some note, 
but he afterwards took to the sea under that uncle and 
became a famous navigator. He was an explorer who 
thought in continents, as when he, first of all men, sug- 
gested the building of a canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama. He was, for his time, a remarkable map 
maker, while his habit of keeping a journal and of pub- 
lishing chronicles of his travels and discoveries gave to 
his noble deeds the invaluable actuality and permanence 
of the written word. He was a fervent lover of France 
and its popular monarch, Henri Quatre, and a still more 
fervent Catholic. Successful as a colonizer, he was still 
more successful as governor of a new settlement threat- 
ened by savage enemies. And, as it were to complete 
the cycle of gifts and events which made his career a 
striking example of the dictum, “ L’homme s’agite et Dieu 
le méne,” he died in the enjoyment of his recovered gov- 
ernorship of his own city of Quebec on the birthday of 
the Lord God whom he ever honestly tried to serve. 

Samuel de Champlain was born about 1567 at Brouage 
in Saintonge, a fact which he chronicles with pride in his 
last work, “ Les voyages de la Nouvelle France occiden- 
tale, dicte Canada, faits par le Sieur de Champlain, 
Xainctongeois”’ (old way of spelling Saintongeois). 
When about twenty years of age he served under the 
Maréchal d’Aumont, one of the chief commanders of the 
Catholic army in its warfare with the Huguenots. But, as 
he preferred navigation to fighting on land, in 1598 he re- 
turned to Brouage, whence he accompanied his uncle, 
recently appointed pilot-general of Spain, when the latter 
carried home from Blavet the Spanish soldiers who had 
served in France as allies of the Leaguers, and in January, 
1599, he was placed in command of the Saint-Julien, one 
of the vessels fitted out by Spain to oppose the attack 
made on Porto Rico by the English. After an absence of 
more than two years, during which he visited various 
Spanish settlemens in America, including Mexico City 
and New Granada, Champlain returned to France and 
made a careful report of his observations to Henri IV. 





It was in this report, first published in the original French, 
in 1870, that Champlain suggested the piercing of the 
Panama Isthmus. 

In 1603 he made his first voyage to the shores of 
Canada, as the lieutenant of Aymar de Chastes, Viceroy 
under the French King. Pierre de Chauvin had pro- 
posed to make a permanent settlement at Tadousac, but 
Champlain was not in favor of this place, and, having 
cast anchor at the foot of Cape Diamond, he thought that 
the point of Quebec, the headland jutting out into the 
great river, would be the most advantageous site for the 
future colony. Then, with Pont-Gravé, he explored the 
St. Lawrence as far as Sault St. Louis, and gathered from 
the natives much information about Lakes Eyie and On- 
tario, the Detroit River, Niagara Falls and the rapids 
of the St. Lawrence, and returned to France in August 
of the same year. In 1604 he joined de Monts’ expedi- 
tion to Acadia as historian and royal geographer, a title 
conferred upon him by Henri IV after his report on ex- 
plorations in the Gulf of Mexico. The party wintered 
on the island of Sainte-Croix, and in the spring Cham- 
plain explored the country between the island and Port 
Royal, continuing this work until the autumn of 1607. 
As the lieutenant of de Monts, Champlain immortalized 
his name by laying the foundation of the Abitation de 
Québec on the third of July, 1608. Around this modest 
dwelling arose the then little village of Quebec, the first 
permanent Eastern settlement North of Jamestown, Va. 
A year later the founder of Quebec joined the Hurons in 
an expedition against the Iroquois whom they defeated. 
Champlain has been blamed for engaging in Indian war- 
fare; but the perilous situation of the few Frenchmen in 
Canada at that time seems to justify his siding with the 
nearer tribes against the terrible Iroquois, who for more 
than half a century continued to menace the very exist- 
ence of the colony. During this expedition it was that 
he discovered Lake Champlain. 

On his visit to France in 1610 he married Héléne 
Bouillé, then a girl of twelve, who, according to the 
marriage settlement, remained with her parents till 1612. 
Meanwhile Champlain had visited Mount Royal, on what 
is now the island of Montreal, discovered by Jacques 
Cartier, seventy-five years before, and had named the 
small island opposite, now a popular summer resort, 
Sainte-Héléne in honor of his wife. In 1612 Champlain 
was appointed lieutenant-governor of New France, under 
the Prince of Condé, who bore the title of Viceroy. After 
his return from France, in 1613, he explored the Gati- 
neau and Rideau rivers and the Chaudiére Falls, and 
went as far as Allumette Island. In 1615 he passed Lake 
Simcoe proceeded by way of Sturgeon Lake as far as 
the Bay of Quinté, and returned to Quebec in the be- 
ginning of the next year. Champlain had now prepared 
the way for colonizing New France, but the fur-traders, 
whose profits were very large, objected to colonization. 
Champlain, however, in his many journeys to France, in- 
duced a few hardy settlers of sterling merit to seek per- 
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manent homes on the banks of the St. Lawrence. These 
were the real pioneers of that French-Canadian people 
who have become so important a factor in the Dominion 
of Canada. 

In 1620 Champlain began the fortification of Quebec, 
which, nevertheless, did not prevent the little settlement 
from surrendering to an English fleet under Kirke, who 
carried Champlain a prisoner to England. Under the 
treaty of Saint-Germain-en-Laye, in 1632, which restored 
Canada to France, he was released, and in 1633 was re- 
instated as governor, sailed from Dieppe, founded Three 
Rivers and encouraged the education of the Indians in 
the town of Quebec. He died in the fortress he had 
founded, on December 25, 1635, after having spent nearly 
forty years of his life in the heroic endeavor to promote 
the religious and commercial interests of France in the 
New World. 

Of Samuel de Champlain’s works, a complete edition 
of which in six volumes was edited in 1870 by Fathers 
Laverdiére and Casgrain, Parkman says: “ His books 
mark the man—all for his theme and purpose, nothing 
for himself. Crude in style and haste, rarely diffuse, 
often brief to a fault, they bear on every page the palpa- 
ble impress of truth.” As to his character the same au- 
thority adds: ‘“ Of the pioneers of the North American 
forests his name stands foremost on the list. It was he 
who struck the deepest and boldest strokes into the heart 
of their pristine barbarism. . . . His character be- 
longed partly to the past, partly to the present. The 
preux chevalier, the crusader, the romance-loving ex- 
plorer, the curious, knowledge-loving traveler, the prac- 
tical navigator, all found their share in him.” Bold, far- 
seeing and resourceful, tactful in dealing with his white 
subordinates and Indian allies, born to command and yet 
never abusing his power for selfish or vicious ends, he 
was above all a consistent Catholic. The great purpose 
of his noble life may be summed up in the words he 
himself penned in his “ Voyages du Sieur de Champlain ” 
(Paris, 1613, pt. V): “ Navigation has always seemed 
to me to occupy the first place. By this art we obtain 
a knowledge of different countries, nations, and realms. 
By it we attract and bring to our own land all kinds of 
riches; by it the idolatry of paganism is overthrown, 

and Christianity proclaimed throughout all the regions 
of the earth. This is the art . . . which led me to 
explore the coasts of a portion of America, especially 
those of New France, where I have always desired to 
see the lily flourish, together with the only religion, 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman.” L. D. 





Champlain “began building Quebec near the present 
market in the lower town, and New France was founded 
—that vast realm which was to stretch Southwest from 
the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, including the 
Mississippi basin and touching the Rocky Mountains. Its 
story shines with discovery and enchants with adven- 
ture.” Cuartes Extuiotr Fircu. 





An Anglican “ Auto-da-Fe ” 


Despite a considerable demand for tickets and appreci- 
ative if not enthusiastic press notices, the Pageant, or- 
ganized as an apotheosis of the Anglican Continuity theory 
and held within the grounds of the palace of the Bishop 
of London at Fulham, does not seem to have realized the 
expectations formed of it by its promoter. To judge 
by certain episcopal utterances, this great spectacle, the 
magnitude of which may be judged by the fact that 
over four thousand performers took part in the closing 
scene, was to have been a sort of auto-da-fé in the original 
and etymological sense of the term, i. e., an act of faith 
which might bear witness at once to the pious fervor of 
English Churchmen and their belief in the identity of the 
present Establishment with the pre-Reformation Church 
of St. Anselm and St. Thomas. As for the devotional 
aspect of the proceedings we can only say, after sitting 
out a representation of over six hours’ duration—three in 
the afternoon and three in the evening—that however 
much the hearts of the audience may have been warmed 
by religious emotion, it did not, so far as we could per- 
ceive, manifest itself outwardly. The weather was damp 
and chilly on the day of our visit, as it has been on most 
of the other days, and enthusiasm upon such an occasion 
would have been creditable, whatever its object, but the 
audience certainly made no attempt to convert the 
spectacle into a prayer-meeting. They left the choir to 
sing the hymns without interference and they were tem- 
perate in applause. On the other hand they did not con- 
sider it wrong to burst into peals of unrestrained merri- 
ment when, as happened more than once, an incautious 
performer slipping in the mud of the trampled fore- 
ground measured his length at a critical moment, or 
when again in the scene of the martyrdom of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury the leading assassin took elaborate precau- 
tions to deliver his sword-blow without danger to the 
victim. The audience of course were thoroughly respect- 
ful and sympathetic, but despite the sermon of the Bishop 
of London, preached on the morning of the opening 
day, we saw no signs of prayerfulness. It was simply a 
great ecclesiastical show, splendidly equipped and or- 
ganized; and though perhaps a Catholic could not fully 
enter into the spirit of those who were more immediately 
concerned, one never lost the sense of artificiality, for one 
was not sufficiently interested in what was going for- 
ward to lose the full consciousness of all the surround- 
ings. An ordinary drama enacted before the footlights 
of a theatre is far more real. 

Again, the wide range of the Pageant, while contribu- 
ting no doubt to its picturesqueness, was not such as to 
assist the idea of Continuity. Whatever attempt may be 
made on Anglican principles to connect the modern 
Church of England with the Church founded in the 
British Isles by St. Augustine, it is clear that no link but 
that of mere locality can attach the High Churchman of 
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to-day to the Christians of Verulamium and Londinium. 
So long as the Proclamation of Constantine, in 313, and 
the “ Alleluia” Victory of 430 are included in the pro- 
gramme, the title of the spectacle remains a misnomer. 
It is not an English Church Pageant but a British Chris- 
tianity Pageant at which we are assisting. And here 
again we find ourselves in the presence of one of those 
inevitable compromises by which modern Anglicanism is 
hemmed in on every side. The “ Alleluia” Victory had 
to be included to give the Welshman a look in, the more 
so that there has been very much talk of late about the dis- 
establishment of the Welsh Church, and in point of fact 
the music in this scene was sung in Welsh, and the 
dialogue was carried on in the same language. But the 
Principality has only been made thus prominent by the 
virtual sacrifice of the Continuity idea. If the Pageant 
is true to history in nothing else, it has at least provided 
a faithful illustration of the illogicality of the Anglican 
position. 

In the same spirit of compromise the organizers have 
made sacrifices which were meant to conciliate its two 
extreme parties of their own communion, though in 
point of fact they have pleased neither. The Evangelicals 
are inclined to look upon the whole proceeding as little 
less than undiluted popery. The advanced Ritualists con- 
sider that many opportunities have been lost of impart- 
ing doctrinal teaching and that much more might have 
been done for the glorification of our national saints. 
With Catholics, of course, the Pageant can find no favor 
except as a rather impressive and elaborate lesson in his- 
torical costume, for the whole idea of Continuity seems 
to them an outrage upon common sense. But over and 
above this general opposition they have most reasonable 
ground for protest in the scene representing the sub- 
stitution of monks for canons at Winchester in the time 
of St. Dunstan. The canons are introduced tonsured 
and clothed in a religious habit, each accompanied by a 
“wife” and children. They are peremptorily told by St. 
7Ethelwold that they must either get rid of their wives 
and put on the cowl of the black monks, or be expelled 
from their benefices. A discussion follows in which the 
cruelty of separating men forcibly from the wives they 
have lawfully wedded is put in the strongest light. St. 
Dunstan hesitates whether he shall allow the canons to 
retain their wives. ‘“ Doubtful,” he says, “is the matter, 
and much I fear lest I do wrong therein ” and he goes on 
to speak of the canons as men “ who, following in their 
father’s way, have done no wrong.” Finally upon the 
report of a miracle seen in a dream by an aged priest, he 
decides that the canons must either become monks or be 
driven out. A harrowing scene follows in which some 
of the canons after taking up the monks’ black habit are 
induced by the wives and children, clinging to their 
necks, to throw it from them and face ruin and starvation 
rather than desert their families. Now this scene, which 
in actual representation is emphasized and developed be- 
yond the account given of it in the printed book of the 








words, is absolutely without warrant in authentic history. 
Whatever may be thought of the question of the celibacy 
of the secular clergy in Anglo-Saxon times—a point of 
some difficulty—the canons at any rate were bound by 
a vow of chastity. Whatever companions they had 
found for themselves deserved not the name of wives. 
The only hesitation which Dunstan is recorded to have 
shown regards the question whether the canons, under 
promise of future continence, might be given another 
chance. Eadmer’s “ Life of St. Dunstan” makes this 
perfectly clear. This question St. Dunstan after some 
doubt eventually decided in the negative. 

Taking, however, the Pageant as a whole, we may 
gladly acquit the organizers of any intentional misrepre- 
sentation. Still the claim of Continuity is an impossible 
one and at every turn during the spectacle we were re- 
minded anew of the hollowness of the pretence. The 
pallium, which by the way, St. Dunstan in defiance of all 
the canons wears while going about his ordinary duties, 
was characterized by Archbishop Parker, to whose con- 
secration under Elizabeth one scene of the Pageant is 
devoted, as “a Romish rag not worth twelve pence.” 
And yet the pallium is proudly displayed in the Pageant 
as part of the arms of the See of Canterbury. The 
cross-keys again which appear upon the shields of more 
than one of the Anglican bishoprics are the Keys of St. 
Peter, the keys which to all intents and purposes the 
vast majority of Anglicans have utterly repudiated. The 
incense wafted into our faces, the vestments in which 
the clergymen at the Pageant so gladly array themselves, 
are banned and denounced by nearly ail the Anglican 
episcopate. The Latin tongue, as the pronunciation which 
we hear reminds us, is quite unfamiliar to our performers 
as a liturgical language. The fact that the Mass was once 
the center of pre-Reformation worship is kept steadily 
out of sight. The Pope is ignored and treated as non- 
existent. We cannot but believe that not a few of the 
honest-minded Churchmen who have witnessed this great 
Pageant, for spectacularly it is most impressive, will 
for the first time, perhaps, become sensible of the un- 
reality of their aping of Catholicism and will be led to 
see that the present Church of England, whatever it is 
in itself, is at any rate not one with the English Church 
before the Reformation. H. Tuurstewn. 


Missions, Here or in Far Off Peru? 


In the Christian Advocate of June 10 and June 17, 
appear two articles on Methodism in Ecuador, Peru and 
Bolivia, by Bishop Frank W. Bristol, which afford amus- 
ing if not over-instructive reading. We have no means 
at hand of knowing who Bishop Bristol is or from whom 
he received his mission to propagate Methodism in Latin 
America. According to his own admission the task before 
his Lordship is gigantic. The two thousand miles of 
barren rocks and sands which confronted the conquerors 
of the Incas are the only parallel he can find “ for the 
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barren, hopeless, forbidding front which South America 
presents to the Protestant missionary in the stern, cruel, 
intolerant opposition of Romanism.” 

Yet with this “ barren and hopeless ” task before him 
the zealous bishop does not blench. The word fear has 
no place in his vocabulary. He is not appalled, though 
* Jesuitical Christianity seems to have blighted the 
spiritual life of this people, to have destroyed the very 
fertility of the moral soil, uprooted every native and 
original religious instinct and rendered sterile 
the heart of man.” He is brave enough to attempt 
single-handed the mighty work of fertilizing such un- 
productive soil. But are things quite as bad as our 
Methodist friend paints them? If they are, missionary 
efiort will be an absolute waste and the patrons of 
Protestant Missionary Societies had better spend their 
money in other fields where the prospect is less dis- 
couraging. But if the picture is overdrawn or false, then 
we have a bishop who has joined what de Maistre calls 
the vast conspiracy against truth. There is no escaping 
the horns of the dilemma. In this instance it is easy to 
prove that the father of lies has been active. Mr. John 
Barrett, American Minister to Colombia, who has lived 
and traveled in many South American Republics, would 
take issue with Bishop Bristol. Writing in the North 
American Review for September, 1906, on “the United 
States and Latin America,” he says: “ How few North 
American scholars and men of culture or breeding realize 
the existence in the South American countries of ex- 
cellent universities, advanced scientific and commercial in- 
stitutions, literary societies and groups of progressive 
thinkers, writers, poets, historians, editors, painters, 
sculptors, architects, and professors, as highly gifted, and 
as numerous in proportion to the population as those of 
the United States and Europe?” 

Our Methodist missionary would have us believe that 
side by side with these evidences of culture and refine- 
ment, “there exists a blight of the spiritual life of the 
people,” and “an uprooting of every native and original 
religious instinct ” ; that nations which have accomplished 
so much in the arts and sciences are steeped in vice 
and iniquity, impervious to every noble ambition and 
lost to every sense or instinct of religion. They are not 
quite so bad as that, however, for Mr. Barrett—whose 
office is no sinecure, and whose mission is to enlighten 
and not to defame—informs us that “there is less do- 
mestic infelicity in all Latin America than in the city 
of Chicago.” And he adds: “ This is not intended to 
be a reflection on North American women, to whom all 
the world pays homage, nor upon Chicago; it is simply a 
statement of facts.” Now who has got the facts 
straight, Mr. Barrett or the Methodist missionary bishop, 
Frank Bristol? It would be a pity not to find truth on 
the side of the churchman. 

“ How intolerantly,” his Lordship continues, “ has the 
light been kept from the people who here sit in dark- 
ness! How far behind does Peru lag in the procession 








of South American progress!” Let us see. A recent 
book, “ The Old and the New Peru,” by Marie Robinson 
Wright, will furnish enlightenment. This author's 
knowledge was gained through a close association with 
the people of Latin America during more than fifteen 
years journeying in these countries. As there is no 
reason for believing her a Catholic, her testimony is less 
likely to be challenged. “ Traveling through Peru,” she 
writes, “was like visiting among friends and 
the uniform kindness and hospitality everywhere shown 
me made my experience in this beautiful land one of 
constant pleasure and enduring memory. It is impossi- 
ble to live in this country without learning to love the 
country and its people.” And it is of these people we 
are told by the Bishop that every “ native and religious 
instinct has been uprooted ” and “the heart of man ren- 
dered sterile by Jesuitical Christianity!” 

What is this “ Jesuitical Christianity,” which is capa- 
ble of producing such withering results? The question 
is answered by Marie Robinson Wright. “The Jesuits 
who first came to Peru in 1567,” she says, “ were con- 
spicuously noted for their scholarship and their great 
ability as teachers among the Indians. In every city 
they established a church and a college, and at Juli, on 
the border of Lake Titicaca, they founded a training 
school for missionaries in 157%. Here the students were 
taught the native tongues, they were provided with cate- 
chisms, grammars, dictionaries, and other text-books 
necessary for their work, the Order having introduced 
the printing press into Peru at that early date. The 
first book issued from the press of Juli was a catechism, 
which is now a valued possession of the National Library 
of Lima. Among their number were some of the most 
celebrated historians of the Conquest, as well as noted 
naturalists, geographers and philologists. Their insti- 
tutions became renowned, especially those established in 
Misiones, in the seventeenth century, the ruins of which 
are visited by hundreds of tourists annually. At the 
time of their expulsion from Peru, nearly a century and 
a half ago, the Jesuits were in possession of the College 
of San Pablo, the Novitiate, the House of Probation of 
the Cercado, the House of the Desamparados, and the 
royal colleges of San Martin and the Caciques, in Lima; 
the colleges of the Transfiguration, San Bernardo, and 
San Francisco de Borgia in Cuzco; the celebrated Uni- 
versity of San Francisco Javier and the royal college of 
San Juan Bautista in Chuquisaca ; and colleges in Potosi, 
Arequipa, Cochabamba, Bellavista, Huancavelica, Hua- 
manga, Ica, Moquegua, Oruro, La Paz, Pasco, and 
Trujillo, as well as the Missions of Mojos and Chiquitos, 
the residence of Santa Cruz de la Sierra and five parishes 
of Juli.” All this, mind, in Peru alone. 

And what is the nature of the Christianity which the 
Bishop would introduce? Methodist Christianity, natur- 
ally. Let the Bishop describe it. “ Here is the beginning. 
Peru is waking up; slowly she is opening her eyes to 
twentieth century light. Methodism is here, here in such 
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splendid missionary representatives as T. V. Wood, V. 
M. Coombs, C. A. Vance and J. S. Wilmarth 

and the women! The King never had a band of more 
faithful, devoted, self-sacrificing daughters than the wives 
of these missionaries of Peru.” The spectacle is indeed 
inspiring. Four missionaries each with “his breviary on 
his arm,” are actually venturing on a task “ barren, hope- 
less and forbidding,” are ready to tramp “2,000 miles 
of barren rocks and sands” to the tune of “ Onward 
Christian Soldiers,” a quartet of “preachers and 
teachers who, with a heroism unknown to any soldiers 
of fortune, are waging a warfare with the Sword of the 
Spirit and winning a moral conquest that will eclipse in 
glory all the splendid achievements of Pizarro and 
Valdivia.” 

True, the warfare is not rigidly apostolic, for the 
Apostles left all, even their wives, to follow Christ. But 
this is good old-fashioned Methodism and Methodist 
Christianity. As we listen to the bishop’s stirring appeal 
for volunteers, we fancy that Wesley or Whitfield has 
revisited our earth, “to kindle the fires of a glorious 
revival.” “Oh, for men!” he exclaims in a paroxism of 
episcopal zeal. “ Think of one man being the district 
superintendent of all Ecuador, with only two other 
preachers to help him plant Methodism in the land! 
Methodism, my rich, beloved, glorious Methodism, send 
the preachers and teachers to take this whole republic 
for Christ.” 

Yes, we would add, think of one superintendent and 
two other preachers for all Ecuador in the year of grace 
1909, where the Catholic Church had an episcopal see in 
1545, where the whole nation was won to Christ before 
the close of the seventeenth century, and where in the 
eighteenth, on the Napo alone, the Jesuits directed thirty- 
three missions of 100,000 souls. 

Doubtless many a young Methodist and wife will in 
answer to this trumpet call of the Bishop offer them- 
selves magnanimously for the task of “laying the deep 
and broad ‘foundations of the future liberty and Prot- 
estantism of Peru.” But before they leave their native 
land, let them read the story of the achievements of an 
unadulterated, or as the bishop calls it, “ Jesuitical ” 
Christianity of the past. Let them be informed of the 
evangelization of the natives by thousands and tens of 
thousands for the past three hundred and fifty years, of 
the flourishing colleges and universities which dotted 
the land before Methodism was thought of, let them 
know of an abiding, energizing Christianity of to-day 
which can point with pride to a civilization which should 
make the twentieth century Methodist hide his diminished 
head. 

And when all has been said, one might ask the right 
rev. bishop, is the state of the Methodist Church here 
in the States so secure that it can advisedly, without 
weakening its props, provide and maintain missionaries 
with their wives and future children in far-off Peru? 

E. SPILLANE. 


Count Zeppelin and His Airship 


Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin was born at Constance, 
July 8, 1838. His childhood days were spent at the 
family manor of Upper-Gyrsburg hard by his birthplace. 
Up to his fifteenth year he was under the care of a 
private tutor and his education was of a purely commer- 
cial nature. From his early youth we find him busily 
engaged in classifying his large collection of beetles, 
butterflies and other insects. Bent on following a mili- 
tary career, he entered the military academy of Ludwigs- 
burg in 1855, and in 1858 he won the distinction of 
promotion to officer in the cavalry. Granted a furlough 
in 1863, he enlisted in the Army of the Potomac, and it 
was in this connection that he made his first ascension 
in a captive balloon at St. Paul, Minnesota. 

His welcome back to his native land was a most cor- 
dial one, his service being in great demand. The war of 
1866 was on. He figured in encounters at Aschaffenburg, 
Tauberbischofsheim and Wurzburg. Close upon these 
followed his thrilling experiences in the Franco-Prussian 
war of the seventies. On July 24, 1870, in company with 
three officers and three dragoons, Zeppelin set out as 
scout from Rheinpfalz, reaching Worth in safety. Of 
his companions five were taken prisoners by the French 
and one officer was mortally wounded. The Count made 
good his escape on an enemy’s horse and submitted 
a detailed report of the enemies’ manoeuvres to his 
commanding officer. The war over he was encouraged, 
by an article from the pen of postmaster-general Stephan, 
to look into the construction of a “ Dirigible.” He ap- 
proached the task enthusiastically, sparing neither his 
strength nor his private funds. The first draft of his 
plans was submitted in 1894 to the German Emperor, 
who appointed a board of experts to report on the feasi- 
bility of the proposed construction. The judgment was 
adverse and the Prussian Minister of War refused 
henceforth to interest himself in the project. Trying 
as this was to Zeppelin, he did not lose heart. In 1895 
he covered his invention with the first patent. This was 
to protect a “Dirigible”’ of considerable length con- 
structed in lattice fashion. Repeated attempts were made 
to stir up public sympathy, but the response was more 
than slow. Unfortunately for our aviator the failures 
of a Dr. Wolfert and a Mr. Schwartz were still fresh in 
the memories of all. 

However, in 1898, the Society of German Engineers 
was founded at Stuttgart and pledged $2,000,000 for 
research in aerial navigation. Along with this came an 
allotment of land by the King of Wiirttemberg for the 
construction of a laboratory and the permit to anchor 
within the bay a floating balloon-shed. In this float 
Zeppelin’s first “Dirigible” was assembled. It measured 
140 yards in length and 13 yards in diameter. The 
frame was constructed of aluminum netted over with 
oiled cloth. The interior was partitioned off into com- 





partments, each compartment to serve as a separate 
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balloon. In this we have the characteristic difference 
between Zeppelin’s ship and all other types of the lighter- 
than-air dirigibles. Whereas the envelopes of these 
balloons are permeable, and the gas subject to changes of 
temperature, they are of necessity constantly alter- 
ing their shape. To meet this Zeppelin fitted each of 
the balloons in a stout encasing thus ensuring a fixed 
form. Moreover, in this way the collapse of one or 
several of the gas bags was anticipated without any gen- 
eral harm accruing to the entire mechanism. The rig- 
gings consisted of two aluminum baskets, connected by 
a gangway, each basket fitted with a 11.5 H.P. Daimler 
motor. On either side above the baskets were two four- 
blade air propellers, which were later reduced to three. 
* A running weight of some 220 Ibs. on a beam 28% yards 
long effected the balance of the machine. The steering 
mechanism consisted of two vertical planes fore and as 
many aft, the former being above and below the point of 
the bag, those aft to the sides. 

July 2, 1900, witnessed the maiden trial flight. It 

proved anything but a success, the running weight be- 
coming unmanageable because of a broken winch. 
Repeated ascensions were made up to October and each 
attempt with its mishaps suggested new improvements. 
The mean velocity obtained up to this date was from 
.8 to 10 yards a second. Naturally enough the funds 
thinned out and only a second appeal for reinforcements 
elicited a response. In 1905 a second model was con- 
structed, the length and diameter being as before. The 
motive power was furnished by two 85 H.P. motors, the 
lifting elemer’ was 16 hydrogen balloons. On its first 
trial trip, January 17, 1906, it proved the plaything of a 
severe storm, was driven from the lake landwards and 
rested at Kislegg in the Algau. A night of severe winds 
completely dismantled it. 

By October 9, 1906, Zeppelin had so far recovered 
from this reverse that he was able to soar skywards in 
“Zeppelin III.” The day following his speedometer 
registered 6814 miies covered in 2 hours and 17 minutes. 
This ship was substantially the same as its predecessor 
with the exception of a few changes in the rudder, 
changes destined to insure greater safety. 

Thanks to the generosity of the German government 
Zeppelin now found himself the proud possessor of a 
new pontoon shed which was to shelter his fourth crea- 


tion. Though amongst the last it was by no means the 
least. Its length was 149 yards, its diameter 14% yards. 


Two and a quarter miles an hour faster than its predeces- 
sor was its speed record. An endurance flight to Mainz 
and return was to prove its efficiency. On its way back 
a disabled motor forced the aviator to descend at Echter- 
dingen and there a sudden and severe gale tore the 
machine from its anchorage, pinned it against a tree 
where it hung until struck by lightning. With every- 
thing but an assurance of final succeess it would have 
seemed impossible to coax the count into another attempt 
His layal German friends made the venture. A purse 





of $150,000 proved too tempting. On April 1, 1909, 
Zeppelin was piloting his way to Miinchen. His recent 
flight from Friedrichshafen to Géppingen, a distance of 
850 miles, has sufficiently attested the scientific soundness 
of his last creation, and we feel it safe to augur that in 
a very short time we may see a transatlantic trip suc- 
cessfully negotiated. B. WILHELM, S.J. 


The Novels of Rene Bazin 
(Concluded. ) 


In his latest books M. Bazin strikes a higher and ever- 
ascending note. Priest, peasant, noble are brought side 
by side in “The Coming Harvest,” and though the 
author tells a story and does not write a thesis, we have 
a splendid study of the religious and social question in 
France. The peasant is the tool of schemers. Count 
Michel de Meximieu tries to undo century-old wrongs 
and is mistrusted. Sinking under a fatal disease, mis- 
understood by his father, abandoned by his doll-mother— 
type of the worldly woman incapable of sacrifice—he 
gallantly faces death, like the soldiers of his race, for 
his people’s sake. To the Abbé Roubiaux he says: 
“Since I have not been able to give my example and 
my heart, I give my life that Fonteneilles may live. I 
accept my death; it is all that remains to me.” And the 
priest, moved by his heroism, exclaims: “ If there were 
only a man in each chateau, a man in each parish!” 

There is many a lesson in this book. Distasteful as 
he finds it, after begging to be excused, the Abbé 
Roubiaux obeys his Bishop and sets out to visit every 
family in his district to see and know them, and beg 
the few francs or sous absolutely necessary for his 
support. It is a splendid Odyssey through the village 
streets and the fields where the reapers are bent over 
their scythes. That act of obedience bridges the gap 
between priest and people. 

Gilbert Cloquet, the wood-cutter, an indifferent Cath- 
olic, wants at least to be buried, like his dead, in holy 
ground, and he gives the good curé a small alms. 
“ Thanks, Gilbert, God will reward you!” “I have need 
of Him,” he answers. It is not Gilbert Cloquet who 
speaks. It is the soul of France, hungering for her 
God. And from that moment, the lumberman, not 
without temptations, not without falls, strives upwards 
to the Truth, until the problem of Life is solved for him 
in a Belgian House of Retreats for Workingmen. 

The words of the priest who is giving “the points,” 
or heads of Meditation to his eighty workingmem re- 
echo Gilbert’s thoughts and bring him to God. “ Do you 
know what I believe? I believe that you are the fore- 
runners, the first-called of the throngs who will arise 
from the mines, the factories, the fields, the hovels, and 
the garrets demanding again the Heaven for which they 
are thirsty. You demand it of God, you! The others, 
they will demand it of men with pistols, shots and fares, 
in revolts and howlings, ruins, blasphemies. 
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You imagine that it is bread you need. A little. But 
the famine is deeper. You need God.” 

It is a long time since we heard such accents in the 
French novel; they are welcome. The Catholic note, 
subdued at first, and restrained even in “ Redemption,” 
is mow vibrant and hopeful. But the objection has been 
raised: In ‘“ The Nun,” that epic of the persecuted 
Church, “ terrible in its truth, terrible in its power, terrible 
in its indictment,” that book which no one who reads it 
will ever forget, that book which eats into the heart ”— 
did not M. Bazin force the note, especially in the last 
pages? Well, no other pen but that of the author of “ les 
Oberle ” would have told the sad story with the same truth 
and the same reserve. Probably every other living French 
novelist would have failed. Here and there, perhaps, 
we find a scene, a detail, which few English Catholic 
writers would have painted, and which need not be drawn 
in all their foulness, but no one will question the noble 
purpose, the high moral tone of the author. The last 
scenes are harrowing; but for dramatic effect, for ar- 
tistic proportion, for the purpose of the author and the 
book, they are as needful as they are adequate. The 
artist wished to open the eyes of the world to iniquities 
and shames perpetrated in the name of Liberty. For once 
his indignant pen writes in lurid letters across his page: 
“ Degradation, Sin and Blood.” And the reader knows 
that Pascale is forgiven when she falls under the mur- 
derer’s knife. As one reads “ The Nun,” from its 
idyllic beginning to its tragic close, a picture rises to 
the mind; a streamlet murmurously gliding through a 
sualit glade, then clouds lowering overhead, waters 
tumbling wildly in a rocky gorge, a bark dragged to the 
edge of the precipice, a drowning victim’s cry, shivering 
to the stars in the darkness of the night. It is Pascale’s 
penitent prayer, “ Miserere mei Deus!” 

“The Nun” is a sad story, quite different from the 
author’s usual style. The case is an exceptional one. 
No one will deny the power of the novelist. The tragedy 
grips the heart. As we put the book down by Pascale’s 
grave, thinking of a hypocritical, heartless, government, 
lost to every sentiment of honor, manhood and common 
decency, which could treat thousands of harmless beings 
as it treated Sisters Justine and Edwige, we lift our 
hands to heaven and exclaim: “ How long, oh Lord, 
how long!” The novelist is laying bare with unerring 
diagnosis the heart of the France of to-day. With keen 
psychological analysis he is giving a deep insight into 
the character of his countrymen, and though he sees 
much to deplore, there is the latent nobility of the old 
French race; the embers of the sacred fire are smoulder- 
ing still. He has not given up all hope that they may 
yet burst into their olden splendor. 

René Bazin is a representative of the very highest 
French art. Paul Bourget, Pierre Loti, Thureau- 
Dangin, Jules Lemaitre, write admirable French, and 
there is nothing so fine as a fine page of French prose; 
only a page from Plato can match it. Our story-teller 











is the peer of these stylists. Grant that the structure 
might admit of more power and climax, that the graces 
of style are occasionally feminine, though not effeminate, 
and the phrase too primly combed and curled and pow- 
dered, and still we must concede him almost every gift 
of literary greatness. He is an admirable landscape 
artist, Virgilian in accuracy of observation and firmness 
of outline. The aisled darkness of the cathedral forests 
of La Niévre, the swish of the reaper’s scythe by the 
Loire, the hop-picking in “ les Oberle,” the slow-plodding 
oxen of Julien Noellet, “their muzzles swinging from 
left to right to the rhythm of their gait, while their 
breaths rose like smoke in the frosty morning air,” these 
and countless other scenes are drawn briefly with a few 
bold master-strokes. The land is lovingly described. In 
“les Noellet,” ‘“ Donatienne,” “la Terre qui meurt,” 
“The Coming Harvest,” the very soil seems an actor in 
the story. And the artist does not reserve his powers 
for the strong points only; whatever comes under his 
pen is painted conscientiously ; he is sound in every part 
like those master-workmen who built York Minster or 
lifted the spires of Strasburg into the clouds. The same 
care is bestowed on the humblest stone for the crypt 
as on the statue for the portal. 

His exquisite style has won the admiration of French- 
men out of harmony with his views. It is original, yet 
on the whole, supremely simple; clear in structure, liquid 
in harmony, exquisite in its suggestiveness ; the adequate 
expression of a well-balanced intellect, a creative imag- 
ination, delicacy of taste and nobility of heart. If to the 
silver and gold of that style a little more iron were 
added it would be perfect. Though the translations of 
Dr. A. S. Rappoport and Miss Edna K. Hoyt are 
smoothly done, the English reader loses much of this 
elusive charm. Erasmus, we are told, learned Portu- 
guese, though no longer young, to be able to read the 
works of Gil Vicente in the original. It would be worth 
while learning French to be able to admire in their own 
native dress the novels of René Bazin. 

Has this great artist written his “ Opus Majus,” his 
one supreme masterpiece? He is climbing steadily, no 
doubt, up the slopes of the Mount of Vision, and at 
every step flinging down to the valley below an in- 
spiriting bugle-call, but he has not yet reached the 
loftiest pinnacle. Its attainment needs further toil and 
deeper pondering of the great problems of life, his ears 
closed to the meaner sounds of earth, his eyes fixed on 
the radiance above. If for a moment he sacrifices to 
the low standards of the literature of the day, if his 
genius kindles its torch at other fires than those of 
Faith and Religion, Justice, Purity and Truth, the great 
masterpiece will not be written. May he who witnessed 
so many sorrows and shames in the land he loves and yet 
points to the first timid tender blades of “ The Coming 
Harvest ” behold the fields billowy with the golden grain! 
May he who witnessed the Fall, sing the triumphant hymn 
of the Resurrection! Joun C. REvIte, S.J. 
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Bishop Grafton’s Divided House 
(Continued. ) 


On the question of Ornaments we have been able to 
extract the following: The Convocations from the two 
Provinces have been authorized by the Crown to settle 
a dispute long waging between High and Low Church on 
the matter of Ornaments, “that is to say, the vesture 
of the ministers of the church at the times of their 
ministrations.” The Committee of the Lower House of 
the Convocation of Canterbury has handed in its report. 
What does it settle? It settles to leave things unsettled. 
“The solution for which it asks consideration is ex- 
pressly designed to give the victory to neither party. So 
careful have the Committee been to avoid even the ap- 
pearance of anything of the sort, that they have not done 
what the Letters of Business authorized them to do. 
They have not considered the form and contents of a 
new Ornaments Rubric. They have left the existing 
rubric as it is, and have contented themselves with sug- 
gesting a resolution framed on what may be called the 
‘whichever you please principle.”” And so High and 
Low Church have not lost the pleasure of prospective 
disputes on this point of confusion. 

In the first article which takes up the question of 
the reunion of the Church of England with the re- 
formed sects, we find a passage quite pertinent in sup- 
port of our claim that theoretical unanimity in that church 
is practically authorized confusion. In the passage which 
we quote, Canon Henson is speaking of the report of 
the Conference. 

“Here may be pointed out the unfortunate result of 
the unanimity (the italics here are the Canon’s) of the 
Conference Report. The Committee was numerous and 
influential. Four archbishops and fifty-three bishops 
were nearly one-fourth of the Conference. The number 
included the Bishops of Birmingham, Durham, Exeter, 
Lincoln, Newcastle, Salisbury, Southwark, Stepney (now 
Archbishop of York), and Winchester. It is as certain 
as any fact which is not mathematically demonstrable 
can be that these bishops do not agree in their conception 
of the Christian ministry in general or of the episcopate 
in particular, yet they all appear as committed to this 
Report, which affirms, though with much superfluous 
suavity of phrase, the stiff episcopalianism which the 
Tractarians bound upon the Church of England. There 
is, indeed, a note placed in front of the Reports which 
warns us that ‘the Committees were not in every case 
unanimous in adopting the Reports,’ but no record of 
division was preserved and we are left to conjecture 
how men voted, or to learn the interpretations they place 
on their Report by their subsequent declarations.” 

As we gather from the above, the vote was unanimous 
on the surface and at the meeting, the members reserving 
to themselves the right to preach their several private 
opinions at the close of the Conference. The truth of 








the matter is, that on the question of a union with other 

churches, there is a strong desire of many in the Church 
of England to-day to admit a valid ministry without an 
Episcopacy, and thus the very reason for the distinctive 
Episcopalian church has gone by the board. Bishop 
Grafton acknowledges the truth of this conclusion, and 
he would have to stand for “ No reunion with any 
church that has not a divinely constituted Episcopacy, 
for they have no priesthood.” This we gather from the 
following statements (Letter to Oneidas, p. 8): “ The 
Congregationalists, Baptists, Presbyterians went 
out or seceded from the church, and as they had no 
Bishops to ordain ministers, and no one who could con- 
firm, and no priest who could absolve penitents or con- 
secrate and offer the Holy Sacrifice of the Altar, they 
gave up the old Church’s teaching,” and: “As it is 
necessary for the sects in order to be true to the Gospel 
to recover the priesthood, etc.” In between these two 
extreme views we have a suspicion that the Bishop of 
Exeter is trying to work a third by admitting the neces- 
sity of an Episcopacy, but not a divinely constituted 
one, when he professes to stand by “the historic Epis- 
copate”” (Nineteenth Century, May, 1907, p. 770). 

Such being the confusion seething within the bosom 
of the Church of England, we wonder not at all at the 
noisy disputes that have filled papers and magazines 
lately on divorce, the giving of Communion to remarried 
divorced parties; on vestments, mitres and the open 
pulpit. On this last point it may be worth noticing that 
while Bishop Grafton (“ Pro-Romanism,” p. 41) insists 
that the amendment to the 19th canon does not allow in 
the American Church “for an open pulpit with sec- 
tarians,” at home the mother church may have that privi- 
lege lawfully granted her. For we read in The Tablet, 
May 1, 1909, that Sir George Kekewich has introduced a 
bill into the House of Commons to the following effect: 
“That it shall be lawful for any clergyman in Holy 
Orders of the Church of England to preach or 
minister in a chapel of any other Christian denomination 

and for any minister of any other Christian de- 
nomination to preach or minister in any cathedral, or col- 
legiate or parish church, or chapel of the Church of Eng- 
land.” The American Episcopal Conference has decreed 
an open pulpit. 

In the same paper Father Angus has a chatty descrip- 
tion of the utter hopelessness of the English Church. 
After his death it was found lying on his writing desk 
and most probably was the last thing he wrote. Its coa- 
cluding words are worthy of consideration for they touch 
the heart of the solution of an Anglican’s difficulties. We 
shall quote him rather fully as he emphasizes everything 
we have said: “ Whatever continuity the Church of 
England as a body may claim, there is no guarantee for 
continuity in faith and practice in any particular church. 
. . « Those familiar with the Anglo-Catholic revival 
know this as well as I do. Our friends are an- 
noyed when we say that the Church of England is a 
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parliamentary establishment. But for the life of me I 
cannot see how it is anything else. The Rules of the 
Prayer-Book, or Canons, or any other authorities exist- 
ing on paper and in print are, and may be, ruthlessly 
knocked aside by parliament. Parliament legalized di- 
vorce a vinculo in 1857. Parliament legalized marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister in 1908. The bishops 
aquiesced and still acquiesce. Remarriage of divorced 
people (innocent or guilty) goes on; and rightly if the 
tie be broken by misconduct. [Vc say it can be broken by 
death only. So do our Anglo-Catholic advanced men— 
on paper and in print. But those “over them in the 
Lord ” do not agree with them in theory or practice. They 
accept the parliamentary ruling and give communion to 
remarried, divorcing or divorced people accordingly. And 
the same course of action is followed in the Dead Wife's 
Sister case. Why? Because it is the law of the land— 
made so by parliament. If, as some Anglicans say, it is 
not the law of God, why do they contentedly and com- 
placently remain in communion with people, bishops and 
clergy or other who are persistently violating the divine 
I pause, and | am likely to pause for a reply. 
Again, and here is the ridiculous part of it, if 
the same people who are not to receive the blessing of 
the church in marriage, are, after marriage, to be ad- 
mitted to the Lord’s table, if they are unfit to 
receive the Sacrament (or Ordinance if they don’t like 
to consider marriage as a Sacrament) of marriage in 
church, how are they fit to come to the church on the 
following Sunday and receive Communion. It is 
all a very pretty muddle and is but a natural consequence 
of exchanging the jurisdiction of Peter for the jurisdic- 
tion of Parliament. She (the Anglican church) 
declares on paper and in print that such unions are sin- 
ful. And, in practice, as sanctioned by Parliament, she 
permits such unions. In spite of all this we shall 
be told that the Church of England absolutely forbids 
such marriages. Not a doubt of it, I reply, and | add, 
at the same time she allows them to take place, and the 
parties concerned to be in full communion with herself. 
The rupture with Rome was caused by the singular 
matrimonial arrangements of Henry VIII. But it did 
not stop with a mere rupture—which might have been 
healed again. The primacy of the Pope was first got rid 
of. Then in easy descent time-honored service-books 
were burned and destroyed. Then with Eliza- 
beth came the new service-book and the Thirty-nine 
Articles, not only without any consultation with the rest 
of Christendom, East or West, but in open defiance of 
both. So when the Pope went, other things were thrown 
overboard as well. Transubstantiation, Seven Sacra- 
ments, prayers to saints, veneration of relics, pictures, 
images, all part of Eastern orthodox doctrine and prac- 
tice, as much as of churches in communion with Rome, 
were swept away as so much trash. There was not only 
a breach with Rome, but a breach with the past, and a 
breach with the ‘ Unchanging East.’ The result has been 
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she was in communion before the Reformation stand 
aloof from her; and she is separated from the reformed 
churches of the continent. No doubt she possesses, far 
more than these do, or than the Church of Scotland, 
shreds and tatters of Catholicism, and these are dear to 
her children from association. . . . I sometimes 
think that their (the Reformers’) spiritual children and 
descendants—those at least who pine for Catholicism— 
are ashamed of their spiritual pedigree. Parker and 
others were highly respectable people. But little can be 
said for Barlow and Cranmer. They ruthlessly tossed 
aside everything which good men in the Church of Eng- 
land now desire to restore. Only I think the good men 
are beginning at the worng end. I cannot blame them, 
for I did it myself. But all the things they are cendeavor- 
ing to re-introduce would now be to me as nothing apart 
from the Apostolic Docirine and Fellowship, apart from 
the guidance given and the security guaranteed by the 
chair of the Chief Shepherd.’ With these as his last 
written words, Father Angus closed his life. They are 


words to ponder. W. J. Brosnan, S.J. 


Religious Schools in India 


Government regulations in Bengal concerning schools 
are agitating the various missionary bodies at work there. 
The Bombay Guardian, a Methodist paper, writes in its 
issue, May 8: 

“ Ministers of English churches in Bengal and other 
persons interested in the class of boys and girls who 
attend European schools in India, have been thrown into 
profound commotion by new regulations made by the 
Bengal Government for the registration of those schools. 

What seems clear so far is that in consequence 
of the new requirement, the three Nonconformist schools 
in Caleutta and Darjeeling must have a good deal more 
money spent on them, or be closed or disrated. On the 
other hand it is implied that the Roman Catholics have 
plenty of schools of the required standard; so that if the 
Protestants do not bestir themselves, the whole of their 
school-going children will pass over to Roman Catholic 
instruction. One English Nonconformist minister in 
Calcutta writes: ‘What have the British Protestant so- 
cieties and churches been doing for their own children? 
Pastors and missionaries blame our people for sending 
their children to Roman Catholic schools; but surely the 
real blame lies upon us for the extraordinary indifference 
in the face of perhaps the steadiest, cleverest, and most 
carefully planned enterprise of the Church of Rome. 
She spares no expense, no labor, no sacrifice. She gives 
lives to her schools, where we are content to give—good 
wishes! Steadily, year by year, she increases their num- 
ber and quality and the community is becoming leavened 
with her doctrines. But with us rupees are more 
difficult to get than life-blood is with Rome! So Rome 
wins all along the line and deserves to do so!’” 
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The Budget and the War Scare 


LONDON, JUNE 16, 1909. 

Some fifty editors of British Colonial and Indian news- 
papers are now in England as the guests of the nation. 

That such a gathering of pressmen should be organized, 
that the government should give it official status, and the 
leading men of all parties should unite in doing it honor, 
is a remarkable tribute to the power of the press. 

The Foreign Secretary told the editors that, though at 
the moment there was no international question in an 
acute stage, the political atmosphere was “ decidedly 
sultry.” There seemed to be a deliberate effort to work 
upon the nerves of the Colonials. 

It is the Home taxpayer who supports our gigantic 
fleet, on the protection of which the Colonies rely. 

After hearing for a whole week Jeremiads on the 
perils and difficulties of the naval situation, and the 
dangers of German rivalry on the sea, the Colonials were 
shown not the fleet but a large portion of it. The sight 
of these miles of warships produced in some, at least, of 
their minds the impression that the alarm was being 
overdone. 

As the speeches addressed by Ministers to the Press 
Conferences show, the government has, to a great extent, 
yielded to bellicose clamor. This is because the Liberal 
Cabinet, with all its array of nominal strength in the 
House of Commons, feels anything but secure. It is a 
mixed group of Imperialist militarists and of Radical 
economists, who hold that the only large expenditure 
should be on schemes for social betterment. It has tried 
to satisfy both groups of its loosely united supporters, 
with the result that we have at the same time on the one 
hand costly schemes of old age pensions, State insurance 
against unemployment, and lavish expansion of the edu- 
cation budget, and on the other hand such an outlay on 
army and navy as no nation in the world has ever in- 
curred in time of peace. 

Such a combination of extravagant expenditure has 
produced the deficit and Mr. Lloyd-George’s project for 
enormous new taxes. The Budget means extremely 
heavy burdens on land and on capital, the two sources of 
a nation’s wealth. Opposition to it has begun to be 
manifested in the Liberal ranks themselves. Every im- 
portant firm of bankers and business men in the city has 
protested against it. 

But side by side with the agitation against the new 
taxes, and the cry for the House of Lords to strain its 
constitutional rights and reject the Finance Bill, the 
agitation for more Dreadnoughts and a huge army and 
navy goes on, backed with undignified alarms about 
Germany. Navies and armies cannot expand without 
money being found to pay for them, and the opponents of 
the government have succeeded in persuading a consid- 
erable body of the voters that the required money could 
be found by a tariff on foreign goods. But it is easy to 
juggle with figures, and the Tariff Reformers are past 
masters in the art. They do not hesitate to put forward 
the contradictory prophecies that a tariff would prevent 
foreign goods coming in to compete with British fac- 
tories, and that a tariff would provide such a revenue 
from a large import of foreign goods that there would be 
no need of increased taxation. The strangest argument 
of all is that the foreigner would pay the duties—as if 
the mmporter would not raise the price to recover the same. 








Of course the other side of the controversy has its 
champions in the Government press, but the most largely 
circulated papers in England are two half-penny journals 
of the Opposition. The coming of the half-penny paper 
has produced something like a revolution in the condi- 
tions of English political life. To economize on its paper 
bill it is a small sheet, with news condensed into short 
catchy paragraphs, unless when the editor is working up 
a boom on some particular subject, to which he devotes 
whole columns. This economy of space results in the 
report of proceedings in Parliament being cut down to 
a minimum. Twenty years ago, before the coming of 
these scrappy papers, every morning journal gave a large 
space to its Parliamentary report, with the result that 
whatever might be its program, its readers were given 
the facts and arguments on both sides of the questions 
of the day as set forth by the leading men of all parties 
in the House of Commons. Now there is a brief, con- 
densed report, that gives prominence only to the views 
the paper wishes to prevail. The consequence is that 
there never was a time when the British public was so 
ignorant on the leading questions of the day, and so 
thoroughly partisan, thanks to the one-sided scrappy in- 
fromation doled out to it in spoonful paragraphs. News- 
papers sell largely by playing up to popular Jingoism and 
self-conceit, and giving good cricket and sporting in- 
formation. 

There is in this a national peril. We saw it in the 
weeks before the Boer War. There is the same danger 
looming in the future now, with the artificial German 
scare. 

If we had a strong government in office it would be 
different. But we have a government that is divided 
against itself. It has alarmed the monied classes by its 
subservience to its small Socialist wing. It has lost the 
Catholic vote, which the hope of Home Rule would other- 
wise have bound to it, for it has thoroughly alarmed the 
Catholics on the school question by playing into the 
hands of rabidly anti-Catholic Dissenters and Secularists. 
Abandoning the old Liberal watchword of “ peace and 
retrenchment” it has allowed its militarist wing to dic- 
tate its army and navy policy. Now, if we are to have 
militarism the Opposition can be relied upon to carry 
such a policy through quite as effectively if they were 
put in power. And by increasing taxation the govern- 
ment have left it open to their opponents to argue that a 
Free Trade policy has ended in war burdens in time of 
peace, and that Tariff Reform would be an alleviation of 
the present crushing taxation. 

There is no doubt the government would be badly 
beaten at a general election, and this may well encourage 
the House of Lords to force an appeal to the country by 
rejecting the Finance Bill. Good judges expect a general 
election at the end of the summer. The Catholics will 
vote nearly solid for the Opposition candidates. The 
school question will settle that. Ireland will not be the 
loser, for if, as is generally anticipated, the next general 
election brings Mr. Balfour’s party into power, it will 
not be with an overwhelmning majority, and Mr. Red- 
mond, with his eighty solid votes, will be the arbiter of 
the situation in the House of Commons. But in other 
respects the outlook will not be encouraging. There will 
be a huge revolution in British financial methods, with 
what result no one can say. Probably it will be tem- 
porary inflation of speculative business followed by a 
crisis. Then the race of armaments will continue, with 
the piling up of explosive material so that a spark may 
produce a catastrophe. 
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that the Jingo party may think it better to pick a quarrel 
at once with Germany, than to go on for years paying 


the heavy price of unceasing preparation for war. 
A. EL A. 





China’s Social and Economic Progress 


May 6, 1909. 


A censor has recommended to the Throne the abolition 
of the eunuch service in the palaces. The Government 
is now considering the question and proposes to reduce 
their number gradually. Another censor has asked the 
Throne to interdict the traffic in slave girls and make it 
a high offence: In pursuance of an Imperial order, the 
Viceroy of Canton has decreed to set free all slaves and 
their children in that province. He also prohibits the 
practice in future of buying slaves among the people. 
The institution of eunuchs, concubinage and slavery, espe- 
cially of females, are some of the glaring evils of China 
and her so much vaunted Confucian civilization. So long 
as these evils exist, she cannot be considered by foreign 
countries as having attained a high standard of public 
morals. 

The Manchus are awakening to a sense of dignity. 
Manchu officials are no longer to call themselves 
“ slaves” in addressing the Throne. They will in future 
follow the practice of Chinese officials and use the more 
dignified expression of “ your ministers.” 

The Throne has appointed a special commission to re- 
organize the navy. ‘The plans are already drawn up, and 
foreigners will be employed as advisers, care, however, 
being taken to safeguard the sovereign rights of the 
country. According to the present scheme, a squadron 
of cruisers will be built first. A sum of 15,000,000 taels, 
or $8,000,000 in gold, will be expended annually for this 
purpose. The salt.duties of the Empire, part of the 
opium duties and the new stamp duties will be appropri- 
ated to defray all necessary expenses. Naval schools 
will be established at Tientsin and Shanghai. 

The opening of railway communication between 
Shanghai and Nanking has stimulated the building of 
residences and educational establishments in the latter 
place. The old city, which was almost ruined by the 
Taiping rebellion in 1864, is now growing rapidly. Roads 
are being built and many other modern improvements 
introduced. The city will have a public park at the close 
of the present year. 

Shanghai has at present a population of 15,000 
foreigners and half a million natives within the Inter- 
national Settlement. Extension is a much needed want, 
the more so as Chinese administration in the neighborhood 
is of a very lax type. Burglars of the worst class, pro- 
fessional gamblers, opium-smokers and beggars abound 
there and are a constant menace to the safety and well- 
being of the Foreign Settlements. Sanitary regulations 
are almost unknown and plague may develop at any 
moment. Nevertheless the local Chinese officials and 
gentry and the Foreign Office in Pekin strenuously reject 
the above demand on the plea that it is opposed to the 
sovereign rights of China. 

At Kweichow Fu, Szechuan, the officials tackled such 
abuses as street garbage, stray pigs in the roads, mat- 
coverings on shopfronts hindering traffic and locomotion, 
foul and malodorous gutters, the exhibition of meat and 
vegetable stalls in the public thoroughfares, and ordered 
the newly established police to stop them. Hereupon, a 
riot broke out suddenly, the new market building was boy- 








cotted, and the butchers themselves incited the people to 
mob the official quarters. Finally the magistrate, fear- 
ing for his life, had to withdraw all prohibition and allow 
things to run in the old grooves. 

A district magistrate on leaving one of the towns in 
Kansu province required forty-two mules to carry his 
baggage. It included 1,500 pounds of opium. His Gov- 
ernment, meanwhile, started a campaign to suppress the 
opium evil, and expects all officials to set an example to 
the people. 

On the eighth day of the second month, which fell this 
year on the twenty-seventh of February, the philosopher 
Confucius was worshiped throughout the Empire. All 
the schools suspended studies for the day. The sacrifices 
offered comprised generally one cow, eight sheep and 
eight pigs. After the animals are slaughtered and of- 
fered, the meat is divided and sent to those who have 
engaged in the worship. Its eating completes the sacri- 
fice. The officials make also nine prostrations to the 
ground before the tablet wherein the spirit of the Sage 
is supposed to reside. All this shows that the Chinese 
Government, officials and literati offer to Confucius 
nothing less than divine honors and hold him as a kind of 
God. It also shows the irrational and debased state of 
souls that admit and practise such a religion and worship. 

The Regent has lately stated to the Grand Councillors 
that it is not known who were “the Gods of Winds, 
Clouds, Thunder and Rain,” nor in what dynasty they 
were born. The Prince furthermore inquired how they 
were deified. The venerable councillors were unable to 
satisfy the Regent’s curiosity and are sorely perplexed 
about the foundations of China’s religions with its deified 
heaven, deified nature, deified ancestors, philosophers and 
heroes and the countless superstitions that prevail among 
the people. 

When the notion of the true God is lost, all is God, and 
man himself becomes part of the divinity and may con- 
sequently claim divine honors. This accounts to a cer- 
tain extent for the aberration of all paganism deifying 
the creature and neglecting the Creator. 

The British Minister in Pekin has asked the Chinese 
Government for permission to allow English missionaries 
to preach Christianity in Tibet. To this the Waiwu Pu 
has replied that as the frontier provinces are in a crude 
state of civilization no missionaries should proceed there 
to propagate the Christian religion and cause thereby 
trouble and disorder. 

The Chinese Minister in Italy has lately sent in a 
memorial suggesting that the present strictness in regard 
to social intercourse between both sexes be slightly re- 
laxed. The Prince Regent is not in favor of the sug- 
gestion. The Chinese woman is totally excluded from 
society, held in servitude and considered quite inferior to 
man. She may not sit at the same table as her husband 
or appear in public by his side. On the other hand, the . 
Chinaman is very materialistic, and so it is considered 
the safest policy to keep the woman cooped up. When 
the modern Chinese damsel tries to ape the freedom of 
foreign manners, she is generally awkward, unpleasant 
and offensive. 

Mr. Chas. Denby, U. S. Consul in Shanghai, has been 
recalled by telegram from Washington. His resignation 
will take effect from June Ist inst. Mr. Denby has been 
a very popular and efficient consul and has contributed 
much to raise American prestige in the Far East. His 
departure is much regretted by all. 


M. KENNELLY, S.J. 
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The National Holiday 


Outdoor recreation and festivals, noise and speeches, 
will as usual glorify the chief national holiday. The two 
days’ respite from business and toil will give all a chance 
to‘rest, and some an hour to think. The newspapers of 
the day itself, and the pulpits as well as the orators of 
the postponed civic celebration will multiply words about 
Freedom, and record the glories of our existence as a 
nation, surcharging reader and hearer with an inspiring, 
though somewhat confused and not too critical, story. 
The subjects and events themselves are so vast that the 
briefest narration must confuse the mind, and, as for 
criticism, what has it to do with eloquence? Meanwhile 
the glorious tradition is perpetuated of a remnant of 
patriots and statesmen, who conceived a nation where 
freedom might flourish, and tyranny be unknown. Some 
day, no doubt, criticism will overtake eloquence. Pane- 
gyric will cease, or run in minor chord, when documented 
narratives shall have impressed on the minds of the 
people that the spirit of the men who signed the Declar- 
aticn and who framed the Constitution was not entirely 
free from selfish motive, that too many of the time- 
honored patriots were sordid, and even shy of the battle- 
held. Gradually, too, the minds of the people are grow- 
ing more disposed to form such views for themselves 
without the critic’s aid. If there is one conviction more 
prevalent than others among the masses in this country, 
it is that which men and women pass among themselves 
with the axiomatic assurance: “ They all do it.” From 
the present the transition to the past is very easy. If we 
are growing to believe that our leading men in civic and 
social life are self-seeking, there is no keeping the halo 
about the heads of those who have preceded them in the 
annals of our history. With the heroes must go the 
ideals ; reduce the former in stature, the latter must cease 
to inspire us. What will it mean for this nation to be- 
lieve that it has been living on a heritage with clouded 
title? 





Faith in Human Kind 
The heritage of this nation is most precious, and its. 
title is not clouded. If, perhaps, some who conceived it 
and struggled for it were not unselfish, never in the 
world’s history were so many of the founders of any 
nation so patriotic, statesmanlike and _ self-sacrificing. 
Even had they failed to carry out their noble design, 
they would have left to mankind an ideal well worth 
all their devotion. They succeeded, not indeed in giving 
to the country the full measure of liberty and the keen 
sense of justice which they sought to give, but in re- 
leasing it from oppression and in establishing a standard 
of respect for rights, both human and divine. Their 
ideals were so high and so pure that in other nations they 
were regarded, and often sneered at, as Utopian; but 
their motives were never questioned. Patiently and la- 
boriously they worked out their designs, resigning in 
due time their places to men in whom they had faith to 
continue their plans. After freeing a people from op- 
pression from without, they had to strengthen it against 
new invasions, and they had to face the harder task of 
preventing oppression from within. They never under- 
rated the difficulties of their trust, they never expected 
that a few years would suffice to infuse a right spirit of 
liberty and of justice into the hearts of millions who had 
become inured to servility and injustice; they knew the 
history of human tyranny and the tendency of man to 
oppress and grind his fellow-man, and though they fore- 
saw the ever recurring possibility of such oppression in 
the nation they were upbuilding, they did not lose faith 
in the ultimate triumph of their ideai. Time has justified 
and rewarded that faith. Beyond even their loftiest con- 
ception the nation has been a foe to slavery in every 
sphere. The founders of the nation thought only of 
freedom and equal rights for their own race; they did 
not apply their principles to the race whom they them- 
selves held bound in slavery. Their childrens’ children 
have worked out the problem of freedom for this fet- 
tered people. The fathers never realized that America 
would become the refuge for the down-trodden of the 
earth. Perhaps many of them would have had mis- 
givings of the people’s power to imbue the millions of 
strangers with a right spirit of liberty. The sons have 
never hesitated. Like the fathers they have faith in 
human nature to use with proper restraint the God-given 
liberty of our soil. 


The Defamatory Press 


There is no greater menace to the free institutions of 
this country than the defamatory newspaper and weekly 
or monthly periodical. For the past five years we have 
been submitted to an orgy of defamation and scandal 
which no other civilized country would tolerate. Under 
pretext of publicity, the lives and characters of men and 
women have been blasted. Institutions and individuals 
have been subjected to a process of inquisition, witheut 
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the slightest opportunity of defending themselves. They 
have been accused of crimes so manifest and monstrous, 
that one wonders why the accuser’s conscience would not 
compel him to bring the guilty before the bar of justice, 
the more so as the grounds of evidence seem so plain that 
no court could consider them without condemning the 
accused. Why not sue them for libel, asks the credulous 
reader, who is unaware of the difficulty and expense of 
libel suits, and of the unlikelihood of obtaining proper 
redress even when the suit is won. Once the defamation 
goes abroad the harm is done. Reputation is not like 
other personal property: once smirched, howsoever 
unjustly, it is damaged beyond repair, and can never be 
wholly recovered. The men who write these defamatory 
articles pretend that they are doing it all in the cause of 
civic righteousness. With them a good end justifies bad 
means. The first and highest principle of civic righteous- 
ness among us is respect for every man’s rights; supreme 
among his rights is his reputation in the community ; that 
right no man may tamper with without crime. It surely 
is not righteousness, civic or any other, to defame another 
man. We have our courts to judge, whether men are 
law abiding or criminal, and no individual, even a jour- 
nalist, is authorized by God or man to defame his fellow. 
Righteousness cannot be invoked to justify an un- 
righteous deed, least of all when the righteousness is hired 
by money to blast reputation if not life. 





Jubilee of the Belgian Government 


On June 10, 1884, Belgium was rescued from the 
danger of socialism and anarchy, by electing the Catho- 
lic party to the control of its government with a majority 
of 32 votes over Liberals and Socialists. Twenty-five 
years of power have justified the verdict of the country, 
and to-day, after a period of peace and prosperity un- 
paralleled, Belgium is “a great nation within a small 
territory.” Summing up the advantages Belgium has 
derived from her prudent government during the past 
quarter of a century, M. G. Kurth recalls that M. 
Beernaert said on assuming office: “ We shall astonish 
the world by our moderation,” and he goes on to show 
how fully that declaration has been carried out. Man- 
hood suffrage has been granted, and proportional parlia- 
mentary representation secures a hearing for all minori- 
ties; municipal freedom has been enlarged, and local 
government encouraged; and Belgium has won a place 
among the five great economic powers of the world. 

Now, it would appear, the government is face to face 
with a crisis. Its supporters are slowly forming two 
groups known as the Young Right and the Old Right. 
The bone of contention is the question of militarism. 
Must the volunteer system go? Does Belgium need a 
larger army? It were a pity that the Catholic party 
should split on such a rock. Belgium would be once 
more in the hands of the party of irreligion, and the 
work of a quarter of a century endangered. 








Lieut. Shackleton’s Achievement 


Lieutenant Shackleton, who, on January 9, penetrated 
to within ninety-seven geographical miles of the South 
Pole, has returned with his party to England after a 
voyage of nearly two years. The French Geographical 
Society’s representative told him that, in proving the 
South Polar region continental, he had “left other ex- 
plorers little or nothing to do.” His party had been 
actually within sight of the object of their quest and, 
“but for dearth of provisions would have achieved it.” 
In a modest recital of his party’s adventures, the lieu- 
tenant mentioned several marvelous escapes, “ which 
some people may call luck, but which we attribute to 
higher influence. It was with a feeling of devout thank- 
fulness we crossed the last crevasse thirty-four hours 
after our food supply was finished.” Lieutenant Shack- 
leton is an Irishman, and a direct descendant of the cele- 
brated schoolmaster and friend of Edmund Burke, 
Abraham Shackleton, who settled in Ballitore, Co. Kil- 
dare, 1726. His descendants became allied by ties of 
blood and friendship with leading families in the com- 
mercial, social, and public life of Ireland, and have been 
distinguished, we are told, “ by their ability to aim at a 
point and get there.” Lieutenant Shackleton intends to 
make another attempt in the fall with the same party to 
reach the Southern Pole. 


Anti-Clericalism Rebuked. 


Commenting on the relations existing at the present 
moment between France and Turkey, and conveying 
a friendly warning to the Porte on its future policy 
and the necessity of putting an end once and forever to 
the massacre of Christians, Le Temps, June 15, once 
more emphasizes the saying that in France anti-clericalism 
is not for exportation. “ The policy of France in Turkey 
must be freed from all anti-clerical bias, which certain 
factions are trying to impose on it. Take for instance 
the recent Adana massacres. In the unanimous verdict 
of everyone concerned, natives and foreigners, func- 
tionaries and sailors, two Jesuit Fathers performed 
prodigies of courage during those two weeks. They did 
their duty as men and Frenchmen in a measure surpass- 
ing all praise. They are an honor to our country. Is 
there any question of rewarding them? They are Jesuits, 
no doubt. But their garb did not interfere with their 
intrepidity and ought not to rob them of the public con- 
gratulations they deserve. Again is there any talk of 
assisting the religious communities to build up their 
burned missions of which the ruins are an insult to the 
prestige of France? The whole thing is ignored, simply 
because monks are in question.” Le Temps goes on to 
lay the blame on a M. Aulard who busies himself with 
the French schools in the East, and who, meeting the 
new French Ambassador to Turkey, M. Bompard, ex- 
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pressed the hope that “he would not continue the bon- 
-dieuserics (religious courtesies) M. Constans delighted 
in We maintain it is a public peril to allow the 
councils of the Quai d’Orsai to be influenced by a man, 
however excellent he may be, in whose mind political 
passion overbalances concern for the interests of the 
nation and respect for equity.” 


The Press in France 


Telegraphs, cables, telephones and news agencies are 
responsible for many ills, but most of all for the change 
that has come over the daily press. Education (mostly 
an affair of two dimensions, it has but little depth now- 
adays) has increased the reading public, but lowered its 
taste. Whether the Journal Amusant and the Rire, the 
more important of Parisian witty papers, may find a place 
in a decent club is a moot point, but they are decidedly 
unfit for home use. M. Berenger succeeded in having 
the “ Berenger Laws” passed prohibiting the exposure 
of obscene pictures in the public streets, but beyond win- 
ning the nickname “ Pére La Pudeur,” which is French 
for “ Miss Prude,” he has had little success. The serious 
press is mainly political and rather expensive. 

The Figaro, the Temps and the Gaulois charge three 
cents a copy in Paris and four cents in the country; but 
the Journal des Débats costs only two cents. The Débats 
and the Temps, which support the principles of the 
Revolution, are models of polemical propriety; but as a 
rule in the cheaper press, and unfortunately even in some 
Catholic papers, political controversy becomes unduly 
noisy. 

Clever articles on international politics are to be found 
in both these papers, and in the Temps whenever religion 
is concerned a marked bias in favor of liberal Protestant- 
ism is always noticeable. Ex-ministers of foreign af- 
fairs unburden themselves in these columns, and would- 
be-ministers use them to assert their claims. M. Hano- 
taux, a former Minister, and writer of a life of “ Riche- 
lieu,” generally contributes his views on foreign affairs to 
the columns of the Temps. The Temps is edited by the 
brothers Hébrard. 





The Figaro has long been famous for its clever writers. | 


its outlook is wider now than when it was founded under 
the Empire it remains largely a boulevard paper. 
dominant style is a clever veiled cynicism that is some- 
times cruel, such as we find examples of in the New 
York Sun. 

Among the cheaper papers, the Solei, an Orleanist 
organ, has a certain well-deserved ponularity, and the 
Petit Journal has a large circulation. With the advent of 
advertising the personal element in journalism, once so 
characteristic in France, has begun to disappear. The 
Univers, however, once synonymous with Louis Veuil- 
lot, the great champion of Catholic liberties and master 


Its | 





of the sweetest French prose, after a period of dullness, is 
again opening its eyes to a fuller view of men and events 
under the direction of Francois Veuillot. 

The Croix, another Catholic paper, is forced occasion- 
ally to strain its voice in order to be heard amid the 
cabal and din made by the yellow press against the 
Church. 

The stranger to Paris, who buys the morning papers 
and reads them through, will doubtless conclude that 
France is made up of all that is ignoble and base. Gallus 
Gallo lupus is an old saying that finds a new expression 
in the press. It is part of the nature of the people not 
to be able to see any good in an adversary. The Catholic 
can see no good in the Protestant, the Protestant sneers 
at the Catholic, and the Freemason sees nothing but 
superstition in anything that savors of religion, and ex- 
plain it how we may the Freemasons have a strong hold 
on the press. 

It would be well if a new word could be coined to ex- 
press the French Francmagon. Freemason is ambiguous. 
In France, at all events, Freemasonry is a political or- 
ganization to secularize the State and deify human nature. 
It is succeeding in secularizing the State, but as the 
column of Faits Divers in the daily press only too loudly 
proclaims, human nature is being bestialized. 


New Knights of St. Gregory 


No Roman news could be more gratifying to our 
readers than the announcement that Pius X has con- 
ferred the Order of Knight of St. Gregory on Pro- 
fessor Charles G. Herbermann, editor-in-chief of “The 
Catholic Encyclopedia.” Dr. Herbermann has from his 
college days endeavored to promote intellectual pur- 
suits among the Catholics of his own city, and so well 
has he succeeded, that his influence has extended far 
beyond its limits. In helping to organize the Xavier 
Alumni Sodality, this was his chief aim. In the ad- 
ministration of the United States Catholic Society he 
has labored unremittingly for this special purpose ; and in 
assuming the editorship of “The Catholic Encyclopedia” 
he has regarded it as a means of enabling the Catholic 


its pages are always open to original talent, and though | body not only to know thoroughly the doctrine and 


history of their religion, but also to present it in reason- 
able form to non-Catholics. As a Professor of Latin in 
the College of the City of New York he has merited 
distinction. He will add lustre to the Order, as will 
also the two distinguished gentlemen who on this occa- 
sion share the honor with him, Francis J. Quinlan, 
M.D., eminent as a specialist in several fields of his chosen 
profession and as president of the Catholic Club and of 
the American Irish Historical Society, and Professor 
Edmund G. Hurley, who has been for so many years 
organist of the Paulists’ Church in this city, and so 
active in the promotion of the use of Gregorian music. 
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A PREDICAMENT RECTIFIED. 


More than twenty years ago a graduate of Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn., after a course in the Protestant Episcopal 
“General Theological Seminary,” New York City, was ordained 
to the ministry. After two years’ service in the ministry he 
became a Catholic, to the astonishment and disgust of many 
friends. In their eyes he had done the thing he ought not to 
have done, and left undone the things he ought to have done, 
or had done it too soon, or not soon enough, and in general 
there was no health in him. 

Among other explanatory letters he had to write was the 
following, to an invalid aunt in Brooklyn, a very devout 
woman, who begged him to explain to her how he could do 
such a thing: 

My dear Aunt: I consider it my duty to attempt a reply 
to a question so kindly put, though I shrink from religious 
discussion generally because it is almost sure to excite preju- 
dice and distrust, when one who has turned Catholic under- 
takes to explain his motives to his Protestant friends, and 
this for many reasons of which your own mind will suggest 
enough, I will explain myself as best I may in a short letter, 
but I beg you to consider that I have been out of the way of 
this kind of writing for six years, and that things must be 
stated bluntly in a short letter on such a long subject, and 
that, therefore, you must please not judge hastily what I say 
or what I do not say. For instance, if I fail to notice some 
point that seems a most howling bugbear from your point 
of view, it is not to be supposed that I have purposely dodged 
that point; or if I should cause you to infer that I became a 
Catholic in order to try and save my soul, having despaired 
of being able to do so as a Protestant, it is not to be sup- 
posed that I or any other instructed Catholic would main- 
tain for a moment the proposition that all non-Catholics are 
damned, for we do not believe it. Moreover, in reading what 
I may say about Protestantism, please bear in mind that it is 
Protestantism as a system, and not Protestants, individually 
or collectively. All my relations, as far as I know, are 
Protestants, and many of my dearest friends. But I must 
get on. I am, as you know, of a zealous and earnest tempera- 
ment, not easily humbugged, and a hater of shams. After a 
short experience as a Protestant minister, I found myself 
beset on all sides by shams and pretences and ignorance and 
presumption and conceit. I found that there were, on many 


of the most vital points of the Christian faith, almost 
as many opinions and theories as there were churches 
and ministers. The only thing in which all Protestants 


agree is in hating and despising and vilifying the Catholic 
Church. 

To particularize a little, it could not be a matter of in- 
difference to me whether Baptism regenerated or did not 
regenerate, for in one case it would be an _ unimportant 
ceremony, a mere sham, and in the other a very vital and 
necessary sacrament. Yet I found that “the church,” after 
a prolonged and desperate attempt to settle this doctrine, 
ended by leaving it an “open question” and left it to the 
discretion ot each clergyman to use or omit the word “ re- 
generate” when baptizing! 

It was an equally tough thing for me not to be able to 
find out what to believe or teach in regard to the Eucharist, 
and I found it was an “open question” again, whether the 
bread and wine, after consecration became the Body and 
Blood of Jesus Christ or remained substantially what they 
were before. So I could not hold or even attend a Commun- 
ion service without running a grave risk. For if the change 
did take place and I, a minister, ignored it, I ignored my 





Creator hidden there, and if it did not take place, and I con- 
ducted myself as if it did, I was guilty of idolatry. Could the 
Author of human reason expect a reasonable creature to 
take such chances? 

Again, if the “Bible, and the Bible only” were the court 
of last resort in determining the faith, how comes it that 
Christendom has been rent into slivers and blood enough 
spilled to float the navies of the world in religious wars be- 
tween rival “ Bibliolaters ”? 

But the polished, scholarly and dignified Protestant Epis- 
copal Church steps in with unctuous suavity and says, “not 
so hasty, my son!” “The Early Church, and an indetermi- 
nate number of General Councils, knew what the Bible meant. 
Look to them and to the Fathers of the Church for the 
truth.” Ah! yes, my dear (step) mother, but what did your 
pure, primitive church and your indefinite number of trust- 
worthy General Councils teach? There is almost as much 
cloudy squabbling about that as there is over the Bible 
itself. And so on ad nauseam. 

After floundering about for a long time in this bog of con- 
tradiction and foolishness, and after numerous conferences 
with older clergymen whom I found as ignorant as my- 
self, and most of whom had long since given up trying to 
find out anything, and were content to go on saving (or damning) 
souls in the old hit-or-miss, happy-go-lucky fashion, blind leaders 
of the blind, who really couldn’t think of re-opening the vexa- 
tious Roman Question in their minds for fear of unsettling them, 
or, as I thought in some cases, for fear of losing sight of their 
bread and butter, I made up my mind that if Protestantism 
taught Christianity, I could not be a Christian, for Protestantism 
was a hollow sham, a mockery, and had no more to teach 
than Confucius or Socrates, and taught that little on false 
pretences; a mere hypocritical pretender to Divine Authority, 
and a system in which people of good will are forced to take 
refuge in mawkish sentimentality, or the theory of personal 
inspiration or some other shift that is revolting to common 
sense. I had asked for bread and received a stone. I deemed 
it unworthy the allegiance of any honest heart and fair 
mind. The more I studied it in its origin, its development, 
and its tendencies the more clearly I saw that it was only 
a heterogeneous mass of contradiction, ignorance and presump- 
tion, a kingdom divided against itself, without head or tail, 
its teachers and leaders mostly blind and vacillating, and, 
in proportion to their honesty and intelligence, dumb. 

You must have noticed yourself, that among Protestant 
ministers, it is only youngsters, as a rule, who pretend to 
know anything, and are blatant and positive about this or 
that doctrine. The old, wise fellows are more quiet and avoid 
doctrinal teaching and devote themselves to moral platitudes 
and popular topics, and they have a hard time of it keeping 
these young cockerels in order. 

But I could not easily give up my belief in a church, the 
keeper of a Divine Revelation, and I heard of one that stood 
entirely aloof from this Protean Protestantism—one that 
claimed to be the one and only true church of Jesus Christ, 
and claiming also, by virtue of Divine Authority, steadily, 
persistently, and uncompromisingly, the undivided allegiance 
of every human soul. Having arrived at this point, I felt 
bound to examine this startling claim. I did so, as honestly 
and as thoroughly as I could, and I found the Catholic Church 
in reality very unlike the Catholic Church of my imagina- 
tion and prejudice. 

I will try to give you a few specimens of what I found 
out: 

I found out that most of the common Protestant asser- 
tions about the doctrines and usages of the Catholic Church 
are either calumnies or founded on grossly misunderstood 
and distorted facts. For instance, it is a calumny to say that 
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in the Catholic Church a license to commit the least sin of 
any kind, to tell a “ white lie,” for instance, ever is or ever 
was or ever can be obtained for a money payment, or for 
any other consideration. Again, the common notion about 
the Te Deum that the Pope ordered after the St. Bartholo- 
mew and the theories about Galileo's persecution, 
and the Inquisition are all founded on grossly, if not wil- 
fully distorted facts. 

I found that the Catholic Church can explain perfectly 
whatever needs explaining, and can support its claim to the 
allegiance it demands by irrefragable arguments and by argu- 
ments that are adapted to the capacity of the humblest and 
at the same time solid against the most formidable assaults 
of the most astute reasoners. 

1 found that the meaning of the language of the New Testa- 
ment is made clear and intelligible ty the Catholic Doctrines 
and Traditions, and some of the most direct and pointed 
commands of our Lord, which are obscured and explained 
away by Protestants, become luminous with meaning and 
salutary significance in the ligh* of Catholic truth. 

I found that the Catholic Church is the only existing insti- 
tution that dates from the time of our Lord; that to her we 
owe modern civilization; the abolition of slavery; the eleva- 
tion of woman; the suppression of political tyranny; and 
that she alone of all existing societies erects a wall of brass 
between right and wrong and says to human passion and 
pride, thus far shalt thou go and no farther—and means it. 
Modern churches wink at the crying sins of the age. Luther 
himself connived at polygamy rather than lose a political ad- 
herent. Divorce and child-murder are rampant in Protest- 
ant society. The Catholic Church alone has never budged an 
inch, and has cheerfully lost kingdoms rather than betray her 
trust, by allowing the least deviation from faith or morals. 

I found that while various modern churches hold a good 
many Catholic truths among them, each church giving par- 
ticular prominence to some particular truth, and neglecting 
others equally important, the Catholic Church embraces and 
teaches in their purity and integrity the whole constellation 
of revealed truths in an intelligible and satisfactory way and 
by Divine Authority. Would that I could dwell upon this 
point of Authority. Please meditate upon it. 

In short, in whatever direction I turned my inquiries, I 
found that the Holy Catholic and Roman Church could afford 
a perfectly lucid and satisfactory vindication of her claims, 
and it became clear to my mind that for me to turn again 
away from it would be to consent to lose my soul. 

I was received into the Catholic Church, and my heart has 
found its true and natural home, and the longer I live the 
more I thank God for His mercy and goodness in opening 
my unworthy eyes and showing me the true faith, and giving 
me grace to trust in Him and embrace that Faith. 

What I have written to you is bold and blunt and sketchy, 
but I have not time to fill up its ragged outline. If you are 
sufficiently interested to ask further explanation of any point 
I shall be glad to do my best to satisfy you. I assure you 
that what I found out can be easily learned and verified by 
any candid inquirer who is sincerely looking for the truth, 
and has enough intelligence to appreciate the force of an ar- 
gument, and humility enough to own that he has been mis- 
taken, and firmness enough to discard even cherished and 
pet opinions if they are shown to be erroneous. 

I am almost afraid you will be sorry you asked me any 
questions after you have read the foregoing, but you see your 
questions could not be answered in a dozen words, or could 
hardly be answered at all without risk of offending. But I 
hope you think me incapable of wilfully offending a person 
in your situation, and feel sure that you will take no offence. 
I hope that you will be interested, that you will forget your 


massacre, 








pains for a while, and that you will choose to pursue the 
subject further. Yours, sincerely, 
G. M. H. 


No reply ever came. 


LITERATURE 


The Predominant Partner. His Rights and His Duties. By 
J. SHAw MULHOLLAND. Dublin: Sealy, Bryers & Walker. 

With the exception of O’Connell’s arraignment, or the won- 
derful oration of Sir Charles Russell in defence of Parnel! 
never has there been painted so powerfully and lucidly the 
cause of Ireland. The book presents a century of history 
hammered down within two hundred pages, setting forth an 
array of facts presenting an irresistible argument. It is written 
in a fair, sensible, simple style, and from. the viewpoint of 
one who favors a union between England and Ireland on the 
line of justice and right wherein “the predominant partner ” 
should do its duty. It is most properly dedicated, with a 
beautiful tribute, to T. W. Russell, M.P., one of Ireland's best 
friends. The book should be read by every thinking English- 
man and Irishman; and for that matter should be a welcome 
contribution to the library of all American writers and econo- 
mists. 

The author concludes that England must cease to extort 
from Ireland what is not taxation but tribute: must cease to 
drain Ireland by unjust financial payments: must cease to allow 
the railways of Ireland to strangle the trade of the country 
in favor of England. England may not be able all at 
once to give the people of Ireland confidence, either in her 
Parliament or in the future of Ireland, but what she should 
do is to create confidence in the bona fides of the government 
itself. “That government,” says the author, “is the trustee 
of the people of Ireland, and should be, in fact, the repre- 
sentative of law and justice. Let it therefore act in the spirit 
of the law: if it wants equity let it do equity.” 

A most trenchant showing is made against England for 
exclusion of Irishmen because of their religion: and an appeal 
is made that if England knows what is best for her own inter- 
ests she will give Ireland a free government, equal rights and 
kindly consideration all the way. P. J. O’KEErre. 





Some Incentives to Right Living. By the Rr. Rev. A. J. 
McGavicx, D.D. Milwaukee: The M. H. Wiltzius Co. 

A good book, we mean a book that will benefit the reader 
and make him better for its perusal, of necessity portrays to 
some extent the author’s character; because his personality 
will enter into the sentiments and reflections expressed in his 
writing. We are satisfied that this is true in the case of the 
little volume “ Some Incentives to Right Living,” by the Rt. 
Rev. Alexander McGavick, D.D. Only a man who believes 
and practises what he puts on paper can honestly offer to 
the public the fruits of his personal thoughts and meditations. 

The right reverend author states in the preface his motive 
for publishing this collection of “addresses and sermons 
delivered on various occasions.” That motive is “the hope 
that they may be helpful in even the smallest measure to 
those who are struggling to rise up through the aid of re- 
ligion to the Christian ideal of conduct. To some such souls 
they may give a little light, a little courage, a little strength. 
We all need the help of one another, and it is our duty to 
render such help when we can, however trifling it may be. 
That is the thought I have in mind in the publication of 
this book. I should feel happy to know that I had been some 
heip to some one in life’s struggle.” 

That the author has succeeded in his presentation of mora 
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truths will be evident to any one who reads this booklet in 
the same spirit of kindliness in which it was written. The 
little address on “ Striving to do Better” and the other on “ The 
Courage to do Right,” alone are worth a dozen of our 
modern novels that pretend to convey a moral lesson as a 
finale of several hundred pages of superficial reflections. 


H. J. D. 


Jchn Boyle O'Reilly. By James Jerrrey Rocue; edited by 
Mrs. J. B. O’Reitty. Philadelphia: John J. McVey. 

John Boyle O'Reilly occupied a unique position in American 
life and letters. A fugitive from an English penal settlement, 
to which he had been consigned for complicity in the attempted 
Fenian rising of 1867, he found an asylum in Puritan Boston, 
where the romance of his career, his engaging personality, and 
above all, his undoubted gift of song made him a public person- 
age. The measure of the distinction which he enjoyed, both 
as a citizen and a man of letters in the land of his adoption, 
was taken when in 1888, this political prisoner of yore, to whom 
a British ministry had three years before refused permission to 
visit Canada, was invited to read a poem at the dedication of 
the National Monument to the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth, 
Mass. Thus it was that the foreign-born patriot and singer 
ended his literary career by becoming poet laureate of Puritan 
New England. 

The story of O’Reilly’s life as told by his friend and literary 
associate, James Jeffrey Roche, is full of interest and charm. 
His character was a singularly attractive compound of tender- 
ness and daring. With the courage that laughs physical danger 
to scorn, there went a generosity and kindliness of temper that 
endeared him to thousands. Most conspicuous, perhaps, of all 
his traits was a fierce, temperamental hatred of tyranny and op- 
pression, overflowing in clear and passionate verse, as he sang 
the praises of such friends of liberty as Wendell Phillips and 
Crispus Attucks, the patriot-slave. But no estimate of O’Reilly’s 
character, even the meagerest, must leave unrecorded the depth 


and genuineness of his religious faith, When in August, 1890, | 


a melancholy accident brought his brilliant career to a sudden 
end, it-was the privilege of his intimate friend, Father Fulton, 
S.J., who preached the funeral sermon, to testify to the dead 
poet’s sincere and practical loyalty to the Church. 

Of the genuine poetic quality of much, at least, of John 
Boyle O’Reilly’s literary product, there can be no reasonable 
doubt. Perhaps we fail to find in him the artist’s gift of finished 
and delicate expression; but we do find in him an abundance 
of passion, and passion is even a more vital thing in poetry than 
artistic form. It is the lyrical note, genuine and unforced, that 
predominates in his work. O’Reilly was of emotion all compact; 
and it is the freshness and energy and even vehemence of his 
emotion that lend color and character to his verse. Not a few 
of his pregnant lines have found their way into current language, 
one of the marks, according to Cardinal Newman, of the classic 
writer. When during the recent presidential campaign, Mr. 
Bryan was reproached by some one with being a dreamer he 
found an answer ready at hand in O’Reilly’s well-known couplet: 


“The dreamer lives forever 
“And the toiler dies in a day.” 


Little Angels. By Rev. MatrHew RusseEtt, S.J. London: 
Burns & Oates; New York: Benziger Bros. 

The latest is perhaps the most finished and -completely satis- 
fying of Father Russell’s many delightful books in prose and 
verse. “A Book of Comfort to Mourning Mothers” is the 
second title; it will bring comfort also to fathers, sisters, broth- 








ers, and wholesome food to mind and heart. The poets ot every 
land and tongue seem to have sung their sweetest to “ the little 
angels” whom the greater angels had borne home; and from 
them all Father Russell has culled a fair Anthology with loving 
hand and practised eye. Jean Reboul expresses his consola- 
tion and his theme: 


“ . . . Waving his pinions white 
The Angel thus singing sped 

Towards the Home of eternal Light— 
Poor mother, thy child is dead.” 


The American mother’s tribute is laid reverently beside those 
of other lands. Mrs. Blake, of Boston, “whose little white 
maiden turned away, and went to dwell in the smile of God,” 
was consoled by Hope: 


“For I know when my soul in silence waits, 
The wonderful Kingdom of God to see, 
Down like a star from the beautiful gates 
My little white angel will come to me.” 


Lord Russell, of Killowen, in remembrance of whose children 
the book is written, had anticipated his brother’s advice: “Do 
not seek to restrain your sorrow, but let it be the sorrow of 
Augustine over the tomb of Monica, the sorrow of the be- 
lieving disciple of a God who gave His blood for Israel; not 
the despairing sadness of them ‘who have no hope.’” 

The last chapter pays tribute to the mother who has gone. 
Gray reminds us that “we may have many friends, but only 
one mother,” and Charles Lamb, lamenting “the asperities of 
temper which gave her gentle spirit pain,’ hopes to pay her, 
“kind offices of love in Heaven’s eternal year.” 

The book is replete with gems strung together by the author's 
gentle wisdom. No wonder the Ecclesiastical Review calls him 
“the spiritual, genial, poetic, laborious and always amiably 
tolerant Father Matthew Russell.” M. K. 





The Book of the Lily and Other Verses. By a SISTER oF 
THE Hoty Cross. Notre Dame, Indiana: The Notre Dame 
Press. 

Hundreds of the pupils of St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, who 
learned the charm of our English speech under the guidance of 
the gifted nun who penned these verses will welcome this 
judicious selection of her poems now reprinted from thedve 
Maria. During many years her songs in Mother Mary’s honor 
and her miscellaneous verses have been an attractive feature 
of Father Hudson’s delightful weekly, and here we have the best 
of them gathered together in a handsome booklet to please a 
wider circle of readers. The charm of the poems will be found 
in their unaffected simplicity. There is in them evidence enough 
of the “vision of beauty” and “the poetic insight” to make 
one confident of her success were the author to spread her pinions 
for higher and wider flight; but she is content to chant in 
quieter strain the praises of her Mother and to dress in the garb 
of poesy the thoughts that came to her in the holy hour of 
prayer. For particular reasons the writer is moved to make 
mention of one little song in the collection, “The Return” a 
charming adaptation of Aggeus i, 6. 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc has produced a new satire. In “A Change 
in the Cabinet,” a story of political and financial intrigue, he 
deals in his best comic manner and mock gravity, with English 
political life, its jobbery, its family influence, and its infusion of 
Hebrew financiers. Mr, Belloc writes from knowledge, and the 
knowledge enables him to laugh wittily. The picture is, how- 
ever, at times bewildering. 
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Literary Notes 


La Foi Catholique, by A. Lesétre, curé 
de Saint-Etienne du Mont. 
Beauchesne. Rue de Rennes, 117. 
75 cents. 

This is an excellent work by the editor 


Price, 


should be in the hands of every young lay- 
man. 
grounds of our Faith, the limitations of 


Paris: Gabriel | 


| of 
| Mountains of Canada. 
, aa | stalment of a grammar of the Kposo lan- 
of the Revue prat: d’Apologét ; Pb 
— pamgengne, ane | guage in North Togo, Africa, by Rev. F. 


it is a clear, simple exposition of the | Wolf, S.V.D., and the first part of a gram- 


| words for superior beings which the lan- 
guage offers none was so appropriate as 
'this. A very long and interesting illus- 
| trated article by Rev. A. G. Morice, O.M.L., 
| describes the summer and winter dwellings 
the great Déné race in the Rocky 
Next is a new in- 


mar of the Yaunde language in Kamerun, 


vent its undoing. The logical cenclusion 
to Mr. Rolleston’s essay is the same as 
Mrs. Green's: whenever an Irish industry 
became a rival to an English one, the 
former was crushed. Hence the legislative 
withdrawal of the crushing power is the 
only remedy. 





In connection with the controversy that 
the recent Anglican pageant has stirred up 
in England, the London Catholic Truth So- 
ciety has issued a penny tract with the title 










































Africa, by Rev. M. Haarpaintner.—The edi- | 
ond fo Ge 6 tee | tor calls special attention to a long essay | of “ Dr. Lingard on Continuity ; A Re- 
Bt posses in mare: the history of men’s | by Dr. F. Gaertner on the various kinds of | print Dedicated to the Organisers of the 
fall, the promise of a Redeemer, the coming | civilization which are observed hrs Mela- | Eagtich peanew Pageant. It is an rere 
of Christ into the world fulfilling the nesia, the most important of which is an from an article which appeared in the 
| account of the prominent part played in it | Dublin Review in May, 1840, with the head- 


prophecies, the establishment of the Church, | ing “Did the Anglican Church Reform 


oie as by bows and arrows, called the Bow-Cul- | 

and the institution of the Sacraments. The ¢! : . ep : 

Se 7 ‘ture. Among other instructive articles is| Herself”? Notes by the editor enhance 
work is remarkable for its clearness of | 


a , | an essay on the music of an African tribe,| the value of Dr. Lingard’s plain and most 
style and the accuracy of its treatment. ee : , 

PAA | with eight pages of musical notes of songs | cogent arguments. 
so" "| for war, travel, wedding, marching, danc- | 


human reason, the necessity of revelation 


—— ee 



































Jésus Christ. Sa Vie, son temps: Lecons 
dEcriture Sainte: By H. Leroy, S.J. 
Paris: Rue de Rennes, 117. Price, 60 
cents. 

The question is asked and answered in 
the negative by M. 
“whether the human knowledge of Christ 
knew the events of our time also”? Father 
Leroy, however, gives an affirmative an- 
swer in the admirable title of the work be- | 
fore us. He points out with St. Augustine | 
that if Christ did not satisfy the demand of | 
the Apostles as to when the world would | 


| 


come to an end it was because “He did| tsi) growth, and that political ameliora- 


not know for them what they ought not | 


to learn.” From the point of view of) 


both science and piety, this work is equally | preacher of economy and hard work, in 
‘| which he was cordially seconded by the 
| Catholic clergy 
The Rev. P. H. Nollen contributes an/ pamphlets. 


satisfactory. P. A.A 





illustrated article on the several classes of | 
age among the Kaia-Kaia natives in Dutch | 
New Guinea to Anthropos for May-August, | 
1909. There are seven such degrees for 
the man’s and six for the woman’s life 
from babyhood to senility. These degrees 
have to be gone through and if for some 
reason a person has been absent from the 
tribe for years he cannot enter in the class | 
which would correspond to the real age, 
but will have to go into that class which 
is next to the one he was in when leaving. 
The life of the married woman, though | 
she is the object of a kind of chivalrous | 
attention before marriage, is that of a| 
slave, and the marks of brutal treatment | 
are often visible in her face.—Father | 
Fassmann, a missionary, writes on the re- | 
ligious ideas of the Bantu negroes in East | 
Africa. It was difficult for the mission-| 
aries to find a word for God. The Bantus | 





adore the sun but attribute to it qualities | s 


| Lang of Arnold van Gennep’s “Les Rites | 


| 
| 


Loisy and others) 


| fore the writer compares the latter un- 


ing and working, and a review by Andrew 


des Passages.” 





W. Rolleston memorializes Dean Swift 


FLAG OF THE FREE 


(A Hymn for Independence Day.) 


| Flag of our valiant fathers, hail! 
In the June Fortnightly Review Mr. T. |: 
| Thy splendid folds to heaven’s gale 


In Freedom’s light unfurled! 


and Bishop Berkeley as “ Two Makers of | O’er gallant host and conquering sai 


Modern Ireland.” His statement of Swift’s 
and Berkeley’s activities is valuable, but 


his conclusions therefrom are invariably | 
O meteor of the battlefield! 


faulty. Mr. Rolleston belongs to the 
school which holds that Ireland’s salva- 
tion consists in her economic and indus- 


Bishop Berkeley, 
was a great 


tion is of small account. 
idealist though he _ was, 


to whom he sent his 
His only heir and successor 
is Mr. Rolleston’s hero, Sir Horace 
Plunkett, whose preachments to the Cath- 
olic clergy were not well received; where- 


favorably with their predecessors. But 
it may be that Berkeley's statements were 
better founded than Plunkett’s, or that 


| Exalt, till sceptr’d Right prevail 


Throughout a golden world! 


Bright star of hope! for thee 
Our fathers’ arms were strong te wicld 
The thunderbolts of God, when pealed 
His wrath and from thy lightnings reeled 
The ranks of tyranny! 


Flag of the free, thro’ stormy years 
Bright and invincible! 
Blanched with the dews of woman’s tears, 
Red with the rain of warrior spears, 
Man’s dream of love fulfil! his fears 
Of despot hate dispel! 


Flag of the noble and the brave 
Baptized in patriot blood! 
Hope’s oriflamme to bond and slave, 





Irish Catholics to-day are freer to resent 
patronizing than those of slavery times. | 
Bishop Berkeley was an excellent man; | 
he would give equal rights to Irish Cath- | 
olics and preserve Gaelic as a means of | 
making them Protestants, but his schemes | 
were as impractical as was his university | 
for the American Indians. Swift had uel 
love for “the natural Irish;” he was | 
against their emancipation—religious po- | 
litical or commercial—he cared only for | 
the English Protestants in Ireland, but he | 
made so stout and successful a fight for | 
their rights that the Catholics necessarily | 
hared in the benefits. Mrs. Green has | 


Thy children from oppression save! 
And, fann’d by winds of freedom, wave 
Unstained o’er field and flood! 


Refulgent flag of victory! 
’Neath thy protecting fold 
We pray to God on reverent knee 
That thou shalt aye in justice be 
Of happy hearths and altars free 
Our aegis bright unroll’d! 


Oh, keep our hearts in honor white! 
Make sweet our lives with love! 

And be each star a beacon bright 

To lead our souls, our steps to light 


which are truly divine, especially a kind of| proved that there were makers of Ireland | In ways of peace and truth and right 


providence. 


For this reason the mission-| before Swift and Berkeley and that their | 
aries thought that among all the other! defence of Irish industries did not pre-| 


To Freedom’s God above! 
P. J. Coteman. 
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The French Government has not yet in- 
dicated whether it will allow the Irish 
College, Paris, to continue to keep open. 
The annual ordinations took place there on 
June 10 and 11, and the summer vacation 
began with the understanding that the 
classes would resume on September 17. 
Formal protest has been filed against any 
government interference with the college 
or the ground that it is the property of 
British subjects and it remains to be seen 
if the entente cordiale will protect it. 





On June 13 the golden jubilee of Holy 
Cross College, Clonliffe, the Dublin dio- 
cesan seminary, was celebrated. The 
ground on which the college is built is 
historic. Not far from the institution was 
fought the famous batle of Clontarf, in 
which King Brian defeated the Danes, and 
here it was that whilst thanking God for 
the victory he met his death. Founded by 
Cardinal Cullen, Holy Cross College has 
reason to feel proud of the numbers of 
ecclesiastics who have been promoted from 
the presidency or the collegiate staff to the 
episcopate. They include such distinguished 
men as his Eminence Cardinal Moran, Dr. 
Verdon, Bishop of Dunedin, New Zea- 
land; Dr. Power, late Bishop of St. John’s 
Newfoundland; and Dr. Conroy, formerly 
Bishop of Ardagh. Scarcely less striking 


have been the successes of the students in | 


University examinations. As many as 
eighty-one of them who went up for the 
Royal University Examinations had taken 
the B.A. degree by the end of last year. 





The Duke of Norfolk gave the £00,000| 


he received for the Holbein picture, over 
which there has been so much controversy, 
to the support of Catholic schools. 





At the annual commencement of the 
University of Ottawa, on June 16, the 
Rector, Father William Murphy, O.M.L., 
made allusion to the progress of the insti- 
tute, in the sixty years of its existence, and 
to the number of its alumni, who had at- 
tained distinction in Church or State. He 
made special mention of those who, within 
the last twelve months, had obtained nota- 
ble honors: Sir Edward Morris, made 
Premier of Newfoundland; Hon. Charles 
Murphy, Secretary of State for the Do- 
minion; Hon. Charles Marcil, Speaker of 
the Dominion House of Commons; Mr. 
D’Arcy Scott, Assistant Chief Railway 
Commissioner for Canada; Mgr. Donten- 
will, chosen by the Pope as Archbishop of 
Victoria, and immediately afterwards by 
the Oblates as their Superior General; Hon. 
F. A. Anglin, promoted to the judicature 
in the Supreme Court of Canada; and 
Messrs, Kehoe and Latchford, raised to 


the bench. To those who are fond of de- 
preciating Catholic education, as likely to 
retard a young man in his progress through 
the world, the above roll of honor may of- 
fer food for reflection. 





Governor Thomas R, Marshall, of 
Indiana, was present, on June 15, at the 
commencement at the Convent of St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods, Vigo County, Ind., 
and made an address to the graduates in 
which he said among other things: 

“It is well known that I am not a 
communicant of Mother Church, but my 
heart is gladdened that I have led so Cath- 
olic a life that Mother Church is not afraid 
to permit me to stand on one of her plat- 
forms. 


|tion which is freely dispensed in Indiana— 
welcome all the means by which knowledge 
is spread. On this special occasion and in 
this sacred spot where for sixty-eight years 
such young women have gone out to be 
the mothers of Christian homes, we find 
| the meaning of true education. 

“No man can have a true education 
| who does not appreciate his duty to God, 
‘the State, and home. My heart is glad- 
| dened when I get into an institution of 
|learning to find some one to teach the 
| old faith to an old world of sin. ; a 
| “Why is it done? For the love of the 
| Church and for the love of humanity. Be- 
| cause they understood that unless they 


| send out into the body of the common- 





| wealth of Indiana young women who be- 
| lieve in God and home, Indiana would 


| 
| 


| become a byword and a hiss among men. 
| These things have been done so that the 
| old faith and the old Gospels might be 
heard in many homes and that the (par- 
don me, young ladies), old, old-fashioned 
| young women might still survive.” 





| The Catholic Summer School at Cliff 
Haven, N. Y., opened its annual session 
this week. The exercises for the coming 
week will be in connection with the Cham- 
plain tercentenary celebration and will be- 
gin on Sunday, July 4, when a pontifical 
high Mass will be celebrated on the shore 
of the lake by Bishop Thomas F. Hickey, 
of Rochester. Cardinal Gibbons will preach 
the sermon, and Bishop Hickey will be 
assisted by Bishop Burke, of Albany; 
Bishop Ludden, of Syracuse; Bishop Col- 
ton, of Buffalo, and Mgr. Denis J. Mc- 
Mahon, of New York, who is president 
of the summer school. President Taft will 
be the guest of honor at a reception to be 
given by the faculty of the summer school 
on the morning of July 7. when Governor 
Hughes, of New York, will introduce him 
to the audience. Thursday, July 8, the 
play of “ Hiawatha” will be given by 175 
Algonquin Indians from Quebec. The 





stage for this play will be a floating is- 


“T° welcome the knowledge and educa- | 





land. There will be a pageant of histor- 
ical floats along shore. A reception is 
being arranged in honor of Vice-Presi- 
dent Sherman which will be attended by 
several hundred prominent Catholic lay- 
men of New York State. 





The New Orleans Morning Star of June 
26, is a model “ Commencement” num- 
ber. Under the full-page caption, “ Our 
Colleges and Academies,” it devotes a 
column to the closing exercises of each 
of the leading Catholic educational in- 
stitutions in its territory, giving, under 
the name printed in prominent type, a 
succinct summary of the proceedings. 
There are fourteen titles altogether, in- 
cluding four colleges and three convents 
in or near New Orleans; and the general 
work of all and their final exercises are 
intelligently described. It will be to 
many an agreeable surprise to find such 
healthy Catholic activity in the southern 
States; it is also a good presage of 
future development. St. Stanislaus Col- 
lege, Bay St. Louis, is flourishing in Mis- 
sissippi, having just celebrated its fifty- 
fifth anniversary. Spring Hill College 
Ala., the great Jesuit Boarding College 
of the South, held its seventy-ninth com- 
mencement in the open air. Its audito- 
rium and a large portion of its buildings 
were burnt down during the year, but 
it managed to provide for its 260 resident 
students while the new and finer build- 
ings were going up and hold its com- 
mencement as usual. Its student body 
embracing the Southern States, Cuba, 
Central and Southern America and not a 
few from the North and the Philippines, 
is probably the most cosmopolitan in the 
United States. The general conspectus 
of the Morning Star is instructive and 
creditable. 





At their meeting at Cape May, on June 
25, the New Jersey Medical Society ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the 
additional burdens new courses of study 
force school children to bear. The com- 
mittee will report at the next annual 
meeting. The investigation was occa- 
sioned by a paper, “A Plea for the Chil- 
dren,” read by Dr. Alexander Marcy. In 
this Doctor Marcy called attention to 
the fact that “every so-called advance in 
the public schools was in the direction of 
adding new subjects to the curriculum 
and increasing the burden of the children 
in the effort to load into the public school 
system every new fad which any man 
eminent enough among teachers to se- 
cure a hearing may bring forth. If it were 
not for the fact that the youth of the land 
possess a saving elasticity of tempera- 
ment they would all be mollycoddles or 
nervous wrecks.” 

“Has any one noticed any effort being 
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made to relieve the children? Has any- 
one become conspicuous in boldly an- 
nouncing that, valuable as the numerous 
studies may be, the health and vigor of 
the children are still more valuable to 
the children themselves, and to the na- 
tion, unless it be the members of occas- 
ional medical societies? I think not.” 





In the annual competition for the John 
A. Mooney Medal for the best essay on 
the “ Importance of Frugality to a Happy 
Life,” and the “Importance of Virtue to 
a Happy Life,” by the boys and the girls 
of the New York parochial schools, the 
medal for the boys was won by Thomas 
Geraty of All Saints’ school. Honorable 
mention Joseph M. Riordan, of Holy Cross 
school. Next in merit is William Lyons, 
of St. Agnes’ school. The medal for girls 
was won by Agnes Murphy, of St. Ve- 
ronica’s school, next in merit, Ursula F. A. 
Podrein, of St. Stephen’s school. Honor- 
able mention, Catherine Donovan, also of 
St. Veronica’s school. 





As all the graduates this year of the 


public school at Netcong, N. J., were 
Catholics, the Board of Education re- 
quested the pastor of St. Michael's 


Church there, Rev. J. F. Keenahan, to 
make such arrangements as he wished 
for the customary baccalaureate sermon. 
[In accordance with this, at his invita- 
tion the Rev. Edward J. Magrath, S.J., 
president of St. Peter's College, Jersey 
City, delivered the baccalaureate address 
to the class, on Sunday evening, June 
26, in St. Michael's Church. It was the 
first time in Netcong that a priest ad- 


the Church. 
must store up memories for me.” 


SOCIOLOGY 











When the annual 


on their business responsibilities. 


with jobbers and factories, Father Stritch 


plumbing business has a combination by 
which factories sell only to associated job- 
bers and they in turn only to associated 
plumbers, “all at the highest prices and 
with the ultimate view of getting every- 
thing possible out of the consumer.” 

“Tt is such combinations that turn men’s 
minds to socialism,” continued Father 
Stritch, “and make them ask why not 
sweep away all barriers and make every- 
thing one great combination for every- 





body’s benefit. Conduct the business of 
your organization to your benefit, but in 
subordination to justice toward all men 
concerned.” 





An attempt is to be made at Lynn, 
Mass., to organize a fraternal body that 











dressed public school graduates. “ What 
Constitutes Real Success in Life?” was 
the theme of Father Magrath’s sermon. 





One of the priests exiled recently 
from France, the Abbé Duron, has been 
made Inspector of Public Instruction by 
the President of the Republic of Colom- 
bia. “Thus,” says La Verdad, of San 
Juan, P. R, “the government of an 
American Republic rewards a man who 
was expelled by the French Republic.” 





Ground was broken June 19 for the 
first building of the group which will be 
the new home of Boston College at 
University Heights, Newton. 





From Rome, it is stated that the Abbate 
Perosi, the famous composer of ecclesiasti- 
cal music, has decided to give a series of 
concerts in the principal cities here next 
fall. The Pope, it is also said, in talking 
to him of this proposed trip, and repeating 
what Archbishop Farley had said of the 
composer’s certain success in New York, 
added: 


will conduce to the harmonizing of labor 
disputes and end strikes and lockouts. 


both the employers and the employees 
are to be members and the supreme tri- 
bunal of which will settle all questions 
of disagreement that may arise between 
the workmen and the owners of the 
plants. For months the Lynn shoe manu- 
facturers and the labor leaders have given 
much thought to this plan. Many meet- 
ings have been held and several tenta- 
tive agreements have been drawn and 
thrown aside as impracticable. While 
not all the unions have taken part in the 
conferences, the negotiations have pro- 
gressed so far that it is predicted that 
the 30,000 Lynn operatives will fall into 
line before very long. 

Briefly, the plan provides for the for- 
mation of a grand lodge to be made up 
of subordinate bodies composed of 
manufacturers and the different crafts of 
the shoe workers. The lodges are to 
take the place of the labor unions and 
are to bring all their questions and diffi- 
culties to the grand lodge for settlement. 





“This is a trip that I really envy you. 


As soon as the establishment of these 


If there is a country which I desire to see 
it is America, as the intercourse which I 
have had with its episcopacy, clergy and 
people has made me understand that it is 
the country of the future, especially for 
But I never shall, so you 


convention of the 
National Association of Master Plumbers 
met in Detroit, Mich., on June 22, the Rev. 
Michael I. Stritch, S.J., of Detroit College, 
in response to an invitation to make the 
opening invocation, availed himself of the 
opportunity to give them some admonitions 


After stating that he understood they 
had gathered to consider trade relations 


said that the public understands that the 


The plan calls for a society in which | 
| important. 


lodges has made it practicable an acci- 
dent and life insurance fund is to be 
formed which shall be contributed to by 
both the manufacturers and the opera- 
tives. Equal representation in the grand 
lodge shall be given to the operatives 
and manufacturers and all matters relat- 
ing to wages and all other conditions of 
work are to be settled by the grand 
lodge. 





No class is so much annoyed, officially 
and unofficially, by the organs of the 
Prussian government as the Cathelic 
clergy in the Polish provinces of the 
monarchy. And yet these priests are 
practically the only ones that carry on 
the struggle against Socialism in those 
districts. They instruct the people sot 
only by sermons but by lectures on apol- 
ogetic, economic and social subjects. 
They are indefatigable in issuing books 
and periodicals, especially translating 
good German works for them. The re- 
sults are visible. The spirit of thrift 
is seen everywhere, the temperance 
movement makes rapid progress, and in 
no province of the whole Prussian King- 
dom is the number of Socialists so in- 
significant as in those chiefly settled by 
Poles. 


PLATFORM AND PULPIT 


At the Imperial Press Conference, in 
London, on June 10, Lord Morley de- 
voted his presidential address to consider 
ing the function of journalism, and the 
qualities of a journalist. A _ platform 
speech, he declared, depended on three 
things—first, who said it; second, how he 
said it; and third, what he said,—and really, 
it was added, what he said was the least 
That was not true of the jour- 
nalist, because what a platform speaker 
said vanished more or less rapidly, and 
what the journalist wrote remained. 
Journalism, he was told the other day by 
a home member of the Conference, was lit- 
erature in a hurry. He did not agree. 
They had to go deeper than this. Journal- 
ism was, and might be, in a hurry, but lit- 
erature was not. Literature more or fess 
assumed the attitude of the judge. The 
journalist, dealing with what were live 
issues, was more or less of an advocate. 
Literature dealt with ideals; the journal- 
ist was a man of action, and therefore was 
concerned with the real. When all was 
said, the literary element in its truest and 
widest sense was what made all the differ- 
ence in the world between the editor and 
the writer and the newsboy who shouted 
scare headlines at the street corners. He 
was asked the other day—he was, rather, 
challenged—to define what he understood 
to be a good journalist. His friendly chal- 








lenger tried his own hand at the qualities 
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of a good journalist, and these, in his view, 
appeared to be candor, courtesy, inde- 
pendence, and respect. Well, those were 
qualities which went to make up not only 
a good journalist, but any-decent sort of 
man. Therefore he found that definition 
to be quite inadequate. He was reminded 
of a remark by Cromwell in an interview he 
had with a certain band of Presbyterian 
ministers. “I beseech you,” he said, “ in 
the name of Christ, if you are not possibly 
mistaken.” He suggested that that motto 
in letters of gold, should appear in all edi- 
torial rooms—not newsrooms—in all edi- 
torial-rooms of newspapers. Journalism 
was not infallible, and was not quite so 
omnipotent as it often thought. 


ECONOMICS 


In 1841 Father De Smet, S.J., with sev- 
eral other Jesuit priests and lay brothers 
in response to repeated requests from the 
Indians, went from St. Louis, Mo., to 
what is now the Bitter Root valley in 
Montana, near the site of the present 
town of Stevensville, and founded the 
Coeur d’Aléne mission. The historic 
Coeur d’Aléne reservation begun about 
ten years before by some French-Cana- 
dian fur-traders in the service of the 
Hudson Bay Company, is now to disap- 
pear. Coeur d’Aléne Indian reservation 
in Idaho, where 200,000 of its 400,000 acres 
of agricultural, grazing and timbered 
lands will be distributed among home- 
steaders by the governnient lottery plan 
at Coeur d’Aléne, thirty-two miles from 
Spokane, beginning the morning of Aug. 
9, is one of the three reserves in the in- 
land empire to be opened this year. The 
other two are the Spokane, in eastern 
Washington, 6,000 acres of agricultural 
lands, and the Flathead, in western Mon- 
tana, with 450,000 acres of agricultural 
and grazing lands. Those eligible to set- 
tle on this land must register at either 
Kalispell or Missoula, Mont., for the 
Flathead; at Coeur d’Aléne for the Coeur 
d’Aléne, and at Spokane for the Spokane 


reservation. Registration will begin on 
July 15 and continue until Aug. 5. All 
applications for registration must be 


mailed in a plain envelope, 3% by 6 
inehes, to James W. Witten, superintend- 
ent of opening, Coeur d’Aléne, Ida. 

The passing of the reserve from the 
hands of the historic tribe to white set- 
tlers marks an epoch in the annals of 
the northwest; its settlement next April 
means homes for from 7,000 to 10,000 
persons, probably many of them from 
crowded cities in the east, and the devel- 
opment of the lands will add several mil- 
lians of dollars annually to the wealth 
production. The Indians on the reserva- 


tian are industrious and well behaved. 


reservation is situated wholly in Koote- 
nai county, Idaho, and contains approxi- 
mately 625 square miles, or 400,000 acres 
of land, of which two-thirds is cultivata- 
ble and capable of high development. The 
rest is heavily timbered with white and 
yellow pine, cedar, fir and tamarack, and 
is subject to entry under the homestead 
laws at its appraised value. The cost of 
these lands has not yet been determined. 
While the principal crops produced are 
wheat, oats and hay, the soil has proved 
itself to be admirably adapted to the cul- 
tivation of potatoes, sugar beets and 
other root crops, also tree and vine fruits. 

The Indian population of the reserva- 
tion is 500 Coeur d’Alénes, of whom 255 
are males. There are also ninety-seven 
Spokane Indians. A census taken early 
this year shows the sexes are nearly 
evenly divided. These people, each of 
whom owns 160 acres of land, have 2,500 
head of horses, 1,200 cows, 600 hogs and 
175 sheep. The reserve is traversed by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound rail- 
road and the Tekoa-Burke branch of the 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation company. 


PERSONAL 


The latest notable English convert is the 


been received into the Church in Rome. 
From 1889 to 1891 he was curate at the 
Anglican church, Paignton, and he has 
since been curate at St. Cuthbert’s, Ken- 
nington, and at St. Augustine’s, Kilburn. 





A memorial erected by public subscrip- 
tion to the late Mgr. William J. Slocum, 
was dedicated in St. Joseph’s cemetery, 
Waterbury, Conn., on June 20. In New 
Haven, Norwalk and Waterbury, where 
the years of Mgr. Slocum’s ministry were 
spent, he was held in the highest esteem 
as a public spirited citizen and zealous 
priest. 





Charles J. O'Malley, of Chicago, well 
known as a poet and editor, was given 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Lit- 
erature by St. Ignatius College, on June 
22. 





The venerable Mgr. Felix Boff, who has 
been three times administrator of the Dio- 
cese of Cleveland, has retired once more 
to Villa Angela, the Ursuline convent at 
Nottingham, Ohio, of which he is chap- 
lain. He was born in Alsace and was 
ordained in 1853. 





On June 7 the Rt. Rev. Mgr. John Prior, 
D.D., Auditor of the Roman Rota, cele- 
brated the silver jubilee of his ordination 
to the priesthood. Mgr. Prior studied at 
the Gregorian University, Rome, and has 


Rev. S. E. Spooner Lillingston, who has | 


life in that city as vice-rector of the Eng- 
lish and Bede Colleges. He is a mative 
of Darlington, England. 





The Right Rev. Mgr. James McEnroe, 
rector of the Church of the Most Holy 
Rosary, Brooklyn, celebrated, on June 27, 
the fifty-first anniversary of his ordina- 
tion. Monsignor McEnroe was born in 
Ireland in 1833. 





Bishop J. J. Van Baars, of Curagoa, ar- 
rived in New York on June 27 seriously 
ill with heart trouble. A tug took him to 
the Holland-America liner Rotterdam. 
Bishop Van Baars will be attended in Hol- 
land by specialists. He has been for 
twenty-eight years in Curacoa. 





Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt and her chil- 
dren, Ethel, Quentin and Archibald, 
sailed from this city for Italy last Satur- 
day. Mrs. Charles Carow, the mother 
of Mrs. Roosevelt, was a convert to the 
Catholic faith, Mr. Carow died in 1885, 
and, after his death, the widow and her 
two daughters went abroad. Theodore 
Roosevelt, who used to be their neigh- 
bor in New York, was married to the 
younger daughter, Edith, in London, at 
the home of her cousin, Mrs. Ealam. 
None of Mrs, Carow’s family followed 
her into the Church. She lived in Rome 
for several years before her death and 
was very popular there in ecclesias- 
tical circles. She was buried in one 
of the old cemeteries near her villa, at 
present occupied by her daughter, Miss 
Emily Carow. Mrs. Roosevelt and her 
three children will spend the summer 
there. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


—On the west coast of Africa lies the 
Island of Fernando Po, one of the Spanish 
Crown possessions. The deadliness of its 
climate and difficulty of approach are well 
known. Its inhabitants are mainly freed 
slaves. In 1856 an attempt was made by 
a brave priest, D. Miguel Martinez, and five 
Sisters of Charity to evangelize the 
island. The mission was taken over by the 
Sons of St. Ignatius in 1858, but the work 
was interrupted by the revolution of Sep- 
tember, 1869. Fifteen years went by and 
save by some English Protestant mission- 
aries the island was neglected. Then the 
Holy See, through the Prefect of Propa- 
ganda, took the matter up, and the Minis- 
ter of Ultramar, aware that civilization 
must go hand in hand with religion, ar- 
ranged that the Jesuit Fathers should un- 
dertake the work, and that a Prefect 
Apostolic be appointed with jurisdiction 
over all the Guinea coast in the possession 
of Spain and that twelve missionaries be 








The 


Many of them attain very old age. 





spent the greater part of his ecclesiastical 





sent to Fernando Po. In October, 1883, 
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the missionaries set out from Barcelona, 
and on November 13 they entered Fer- 
nando Po, where they were welcomed by 
the Spanish colony and its Governor, D. 
Antonio Camo. Soon afterwards the 
government asked for missions at Cape 
San Juan, and in 1884 a convent for the 
education of girls was opened at Sta. 
Isabel by nuns from Barcelona. 


—It is stated from Rome that the en- 
voy of the Republic of Uruguay has been 
received at the Vatican and that the rela- 
tions between the Government of that re- 
public and the Holy See, which were inter- 
rupted for a time, have been completely re- 
sumed. 

—The German Catholics of Canada will 
hold their Catholic Day, the second of 
such gatherings, at Winnipeg, on July 14. 

—The President of the Central Verein 
has addressed, on behalf of the national 
convention of that body, a circular letter 
to the hierarchy of the United States, ask- 
ing that concurrent and uniform legisla- 
tion be enacted in regard to all kinds of 
forbidden societies. 


—The annual report of the Marqueite 
League for 1908-1909 shows that its mem- 
bership is now about 1,000. During the 
year $1,270 was sent to aid the Indian mis- 
sions besides a quantity of clothing, vest- 
ments, linens and altar furnishings. Be- 
sides this, in its special works, the League 
has provided five chapels at various sta- 
tions and has started a fund for the buiid- 
ing of a sixth. A number of catechists ave 
also being supported. 

“Ten dollars per month,” says the report, 
“supports a catechist and as this is onc 
of the principal works of the League we 
are very desirous of secing it grow. Father 
Westropp, a zealous missionary of St. 
Francis Mission, South Dakota, has started, 
during the year, a school for catechists at 
this mission. He trains these Indians and 
sends them to the distant posts which can 
be visited by the missionary perhaps not 
more than five or six times a year. It is 
a most difficult work and the Marquette 
League hopes during the coming year to 
spread a knowledge of this great undertak- 
ing among the Catholics of the East, and 
to organize bands of twelve persons who 
will contribute ten dollars each for this 
charity. 

“The correspondence begun two years 
ago with every priest having Indians in his 
care and every mission school, has been 
kept up during the past year. We have 
from time to time printed some of these 
letters and we will continue to send to the 
Catholics of the East these messages from 
the men and women who have sacrificed 
their lives for our brethren of a less fav- 
ored race.” 


—The Rev. Francis G. Mattes, who 
celebrated his first Mass at Sacred Heart 





Church, Baltimore, Ohio, the home of 
his parents, is the youngest of three 
brothers who were ordained at the Jose- 
phinum College, Columbus. The other 
brothers are Rev. B. J. Mattes, of Crooks- 
ville, O., and Rev. John A. Mattes, of 
Sherodsville, O. 


—Rev Joseph Finney, C.M., who was 
recently ordained, celebrated his first 
Mass in his home church, St. Joseph’s, 
New Orleans, on June 13. He is the 
fourth son of the family to enter the 
priesthood, all being members of the Vin- 
centian Order. The eldest of the four, 
Father Thomas O’Neil Finney, is Su- 
perior of the Western Province of the 
Vincentian Congregation; Rev. Patrick 
Finney, president of Holy Trinity College, 
Dallas, Tex., and Rev. Peter Finney, Pro- 
fessor of Theology in St. Thomas Semi- 
nary, Denver. Rev. Father O'Neil, the 
uncle of these four young men, was for 
over a decade stationed at St. Joseph’s 
church, New Orleans. 


—Some English May celebrations re- 
call that England was once called 
“Mary’s Dower.” On Sunday, May 23, 
Liverpool saw pass through her streets 
a pageant in which 7,500 young men 
marched beneath the banners of the 
Madonna and the saints. The Rt. Rever- 
end Dr. Whiteside, Bishop of Liverpool, 
reviewed the procession from St. George’s 
Hall, while the marching thousands 
chanted the “ Hail, Queen of Heaven,” 
and “Faith of Our Fathers.” 


—Rev. Mother Constance, Superior 
General of the Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, who with her assistant, 
Mother Callista, is at present visit- 
ing the five houses of the order in the 
United States, is a sister of Admiral 
Farret, of the French Navy. 


—In view of the commotion occasioned 
in London last year over the proposed 
procession of the Blessed Sacrament, it 
is curious to note that there was a Cor- 
pus Christi celebration through one Lon- 
don thoroughfare, at Walworth, on Sun- 
day, June 13. It was organized by the 
pastor, the Rev. Frederick Rhead. 

“Nothing,” says Father Rhead, “ oc- 
curred to mar the impressiveness of the 
solemn act of faith, and at no point was 
there the slightest sign of hostility; in 
fact the reverence of the majority of 
the spectators was most edifying.” 
The Blessed Sacrament was carried by 
Father Lutz beneath a canopy borne by 
members of the Guild of the Blessed 
Sacrament in their red habits. At their 
side was a guard of honor, composed 
of members of the League of the Cross, 
the Walworth Company of the Catho- 
lic Boys’ Brigade, with rifles, and men of 
the congregation followed. Little girls 





dressed in white strewed the path with 
flowers, and as the Blessed Sacrament 
passed by, the Catholic spectators rever- 
ently knelt. 

—Cardinal Andrieu’s letter to the 
judge in charge of the Bordeaux Court 
is as follows: 

“You called on me to appear before 
you, and out of deference to Justice I 
did so. But seeing that the offence I 
am charged with bears directly on the 
exercise of my ministry I beg to inform 
you that I do not recognize that the 
laws of man have any right to control 
or censure the teaching I give in my 
diocese, which is the teaching ef the 
Church. 

“ Moreover, the teaching of the Church 
on disobedience to unjust laws is up- 
held by the ‘Declaration of the Rights 
of Man,’ drawn up by your distinguished 
forbears, and by all honest philosophy. 
Hence a deputy, who was also a philoso- 
pher, and by no means a clerical, but 
who loathed all tyranny, proclaimed on 
a famous occasion in the Chamber: ‘If 
you pass this law I swear to disobey 
.” 

“TI beg once more to repeat that I do 
not recognize your right in justice to 
try me under the Separation Law. For 
Catholics that law does not exist, seeing 
that their supreme head and incorrupt- 
ible guardian of all public and private 
morality has condemned it as injurious 
to the property, the authority, and the 
liberty of the Church. That it is in- 
jurious is proved by its confiscatory 
nature, by the schism it courts, and by 
the penalties it enacts; and I can only 
submit to it under constraint. 

“In giving voice to this declaration 
as a bishop I do not defy your power, 
but I do not fear it, knowing, as I do, 
that all triumph by might lasts but a. 
day, whereas right is always vindicated 
by Him against whose judgments there 
is no appeal. 

“Hence I pray you, Monsieur Le 
Judge, to take cognizance that if I am 
summoned on account of anything I 
have taught, I shall have the honor to 
remain away from a tribunal which I 
consider has no competency over matters 
of religion, or over persons carrying out 
their religious ministry, all the more 
when it would enforce a law manifestly 
contrary to the rights of the Church and 
to Christian conscience.” 

—Few countries have as efficient a Cath- 
olic press as Chile, the long, narrow, 
rocky coastland of South America. San- 
tiago, the Capital, with three hundred 
thousand inhabitants can boast of four 
Catholic dailies, somewhat differing in 
political principles, but all four staunchly 
Catholic. They have a wide circulation 
and are offered for sale on all the sews- 
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stands, railroads and streetcars. The 
second city of the country, Valparaiso, is 
just rising from the ruins and devasta- 
tion of the earthquake of 1906, but com- 
merce and traffic have already assumed 
their old aspect. There are two Catho- 
lic dailies, and a third one which calls 
itself liberal but always keeps on good 
terms with Catholics. Almost all the 
Catholic papers owe their existence and 
even much of their material means to 
the Archbishop Ignatius Gonzalez y 
Aguirre of Santiago. They are all on a 
paying basis; one of them, the Union of 
Valparaiso closed its fiscal year with a 
surplus of 44,000 dollars, 

—The German Bishops have resolved 
to emit this year their usual conference 
in Fulda, at the tomb of St. Boniface, 
the apostle of Germany; as all will as- 
sist at the Eucharistic Congress in Co- 
logne, they intend to hold their meeting 


there after the conclusion of the Con-| 


gress. 


—A uniform catechism has been intro- 
duced in all schools of the Archdiocese 
of Bamberg, Bavaria. Years of labor 
and consultation preceeded this step. It 
is a thoroughly revised and considerably 
condensed edition of the famous cate- 
chism of Deharbe, worked out by Father 
James Linden, S.J. 


OBITUARY 


The Right Rev. Joseph Bernard Cotter, | 


Bishop of Winona, Minn, died at the 
episcopal residence in Winona, on June 
27, after an illness of several months. He 
was born Nov. 19, 1844, at Liverpool, 
England, and was ordained priest at St. 
Paul, Minn., May 23, 1871. After an ac- 
tive and zealous career as a pastor in 
that diocese, he was named the first 
Bishop of Winona, when that diocese 
was created in 1889, and consecrated at 
St. Paul, Dec. 27 of that year. He was 
an ardent advocate of total abstinence 
and served for several years as the presi- 
dent of the National Union of these so- 
cieties. His death makes two vacancies 
among the suffragans of the Province of St. 
Paul. Bishop Stariha, of Lead, having 
resigned in April because of ill health. 





The Rev. Dr. William Maher, for several 
years chancellor, and one of the prominent 
rectors of the Diocese of Hartford, Conn., 
died at his residence, at South Norwalk, on 
June 21. He was born at Saybrook, Oct. 
14, 1861, and made his studies at St. 
Charles’ Ellicott City, and at the Ameri- 
can College, Rome, where he was ordained 
June 4, 1887. He has been rector at St. 


Joseph’s, Norwalk, since April, 1899. The 
reunion of the Alumni of the American 
College held at Rome the other day was 


the committee appointed to arrange for 
the pilgrimage, the details of the prelimi- 
naries largely fell to him and he continued 
to attend to them from what proved to be 
his death-bed. 





Mgr. Daniewski, chaplain of the Visita- 
tion convent at Walmer, England, died on 
June 14. He was born, on Dec 12, 1836, at 
Lubin, Russian Poland, and belonged to 
a distinguished family. For a time after 
his ordination he was attached to the 
Lubin mission, and during the Revolution 
of 1863 was arrested and imprisoned for 
officiating in a religious ceremony. Dur- 
ing the religious persecution of 1864 Mgr. 
Daniewski rendered signal service to the 
monastery of the Visitation at Lubin. This 
institution was, however, suppressed in 
that year, and the whole property confis- 
cated by the Government and transferred 
in 1866 to Himmelsthiir, near Hildesheim 
in Hanover, and as Mgr. Daniewski was 
again being attacked by the Russian Gov- 
ernment the Sisters asked him to join 
them, which he did. The “ Kulturkampf,” 
however, for the second time forced the 
community to leave their monastery and 
go into exile. On the advice of Cardinal 
Ledochowski, they went to England in 





1875, and since then Mgr. Daniewski has 


_acted as their chaplain. 





General John S. Kountz, distinguished 
for bravery during the Civil War and past 
commander-in-chief of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, died recently at his home in 
Toledo, Ohio. General Kountz, who was 
63 years old was born in Maumee, Ohio, 
and enlisted at the age of 16 years in the 
Thirty-seventh Ohio Infantry. With the 
late Gen. W. S. Rosecrans, he was largely 
instrumental in getting Catholic recog- 
nition for the Grand Army Society. 





On June 17, at Danby Hall, Yorkshire, 
England, the death occurred of Mr. Simon 
Congers Scrope, head of one of the old- 
est Catholic families in England, dating 
from Norman times and including among 
its members the famous Archbishop 
Richard le Scrope, of York (1405). The 
Scropes were Earls of Wittes in the 
time of Richard II. The late Mr. S. C. 
Scrope was born in 1857 and educated at 
Stonyhurst. In politics he was a Lib- 
eral, and in religion a loyal Catholic. 





New York paid the last mournful, 
American tribute, on July 2, to the mem- 
ory of that good woman and great ac- 
tress, Helena Modjeska. One the previ- 
ous evening her remains arrived here 
from Chicago and were taken to the 
Polish Church of St. Stanislaus on Sev- 
enth street, where they remained in state 
all night. On Friday morning, after a 





first proposed by him, and as chairman of 


solemn requiem Mass, attended by many 





distinguished citizens and old friends, 
they were taken aboard the steamer Au- 
gusta Victoria sailing for Hamburg, on 
July 3, whence they will be carried to 
their final resting place in her native 
country. 

In Poland active steps have been taken 
fo honor worthily this great artist and 
patriot. Theatres of Warsaw, Russian 
Poland, and of Cracow and Leopoldus, 
Austrian Poland, have decided to place 
statues of Modjeska in their foyers. Be- 
sides this, a “ Modrzejewska fund” is to 
be created in Warsaw to assist studying 
actresses. Arrangements for the national 
funeral of Madame Modjeska, which will 
take place on July 17 in Cracow, are be- 
ing made by a committee of men emi- 
nent in the theatrical and the literary 
world of Cracow. Thus is Poland pre- 
paring to pay her tribute to the daughter 
who through her art and her work had 
well served Poland and the Poles, ele- 
vating the Polish name the world over. 

This remarkable funeral journey began 
in the Cathedral at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, where Bishop Conaty presided at 
the requiem that paid tribute as he said 
in his sermon to a “ character better than 
rubies and pearls.” Bishop Grace of 
Sacramento was also present with nu- 
merous priests, 200 Knights of Columbus 
(who had also served as the guard of 
honor at the coffin, which had lain in 
state in their hall for several days), a 
number of other American societies and 
delegations, and the Polish societies of 
Los Angeles. 

In Chicago memorial services were ar- 
ranged by the General James Shields 
Council of the Knights of Columbus and 
by several Polish organizations; while 
on Memorial Day thousands of Poles and 
people of other nationalities not only of 
Chicago but also from Milwaukee, De- 
troit, Cleveland and Buffalo paid the hon- 
ors to the remains in the mortuary of the 
Bohemian-Polish cemetery of St. Albert. 





Mrs. Francis Chadwick who died, at 
Drumcondra, Ireland, on May 26, at the 
age of ninety-two, was connected with 
the Foley, Wise, Barron and other old 
Irish and English Catholic families. With 
her husband she was instrumental in 
locating at Drogheda, in the face of con- 
siderable opposition, the Sisters of 
Charity, the noble-hearted couple giving 
up to them their own city residence. 
Their benefactions to the church and to 
the various religious orders, were many. 
Mrs. Chadwick, who survived her hus- 
band many years was a woman of un- 
usual intelligence and force of character, 
and actively interested in everything con- 
nected with the welfare of Drogheda, 
where her husband, as a leading mill 








owner, was amongst its most prominent 
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citizens. 
brave, loyal, unostentatious Catholic. 
She leaves four children, Francis Chad- } 
wick, Deputy Clerk of the Crown 
Chancery, of Ottawa, Canada; John 
Chadwick, Switzerland, and Mrs. 
kett, of Portmarnock House, Co. Dublin, | 
which residence, to complete the chaifi|a 
of interesting reminiscences, was built | 
as long ago as the time of Henry II, and 
contained, until recently, a priest’s hole, 
or hiding place of the penal times. A. T.S. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 





in | tainly is not true. 


Plun-|! 


jan 
/everything they are accustomed to find in 


; always find in Rome; 
| organ for instance. 
thought 


She died as she had lived, a| This conveys the false impression that 


‘these two bodies form the predominant 
religion in the United States, which cer- 
To correct that false 
impression American Catholics ought to 
have their own church in Rome, a church 
et would show to the world that there 
are 25,000,000 of Catholics under the U. S. 
rok ‘= at the same time a church where | 


~ < ° } 
they could always find an English sermon, | 
short, | 


English-speaking confessor, in 
churches at home and would not 
a good and strong 
Some years ago it was | 
of S. Andrea della 


their 


the Church 


There is also the Code O'Reilly, with 
the date of 1769. This last book we are 
not sure was printed on a press set up in 
New Orleans; it might have been pristed 
in Havana. although the imprint,—celo- 
phon, reads: “A la Nouvelle Orléans, le 
25 November, mil sept cent soixante-neuf, 
| Francois-Xavier Rodriguez Rerivain de 
l’Expedition.” 

There are in my possession two pamph- 
lets with dates of 1778-1779. The first 
‘newspaper for the Mississippi Valley and 
west of Montreal and Baltimore was 
| Printed here in 1794, and it was from this 
press that the first bound book of the vast 
| Middle West was issued. This book I 





The present writer is not an American, | | Valle would be given over to the American | possess and I claim it to be unique. 


he wishes only to make some suggestions 
elicted by your item of news of the 8th 
inst as to an American church in Rome. | 

Such a church connected with a body of | 
chaplains would be most useful, and almost | 
a necessity. The French have an an- | 
alogous foundation in S. Luigi dei | 
the Germans have even two, viz.: 
Santa Maria dell’ Anima and Santa Maria 
in Camp Santo. Let us consider first the 
college of chaplains and then the church | 
question. (1) There are many young | 
priests of American dioceses who come to | 
Rome to complete their studies. 
now scattered in different religious houses. 
It would be very useful to have these to- 
gether not i a college for the training of 
priests, but still in some sort of a com- 
munity. This is just the purpose for which 
Santa Maria dell’ Anima is intended. It 
has a number of founded chaplaincies and 
the different dioceses of Germany and 
Austria have in turn the right to send a 
representative. Taking 2,000 lire ($400) 
as the yearly cost of the maintenance of | 
a chaplain, a fair number of chaplaincies | 
could be established by collecting $250,000. | 
The chaplains have to provide the Masses | 
at the different hours, to preach in turn 
in the church and render many useful ser- 
vices to the pilgrims of their country who 
come to Rome. 


Francesi, 





(2) The necessity of providing a 
church for such a body of clergy is evi- | 
dent. There are different English- “speak- | i 


ing churches in Rome, just as there are 
some French. Still there is no distinct | 
church for this or that Engiish-speaking | 
nation. Of these America is by far the | 
largest, and because of itr big and increas- | 


Catholics. That would not do. It is in old | 
Rome, far away from the quarters where 
the foreigners are residing. And besides 
a new nation needs a new church, built in| 
the style used in the respective country, 
and to the 
style does not appeal. 
this church should be large. 
of the French 
spicuous in Rome. If a church is to be 
built for the Americans, it must be large 
enough to hold all the American residents | 
at the same time if necessary. The coun- 


They are | try that is building such splendid cathed: 


in the last years must make a decent show 


|in the Capital of Christendom. The cost 
under $1,000,000, but | 


should not remain 
could even be doubled. The outlay is big, 
but once made, the result lasts for a long 
The college of chaplains and the 
church would complete each other and 
represent American Catholicism in % 
worthy way. 
I have already too much trespassed on 
your space, and apologize for it. 
AN OUTSIDER. 
da Tolentino, 


time. 


Rome, via S. Nicola 


| May 23. 





To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of June 12 there is a nctice 
of a celebration in Detroit “of the setting 
up of the first printing press in the Mid- 
dle West,”—1809. Now if New Orleans 
is in the Middle West, we antedate by 
fifteen years the Detroit press,—1794. 
Also, Lexington, Ky., issued a book, a 
copy of which I have before me. in 1803,— 
“ Reflection on the Cession of Louisiana,” 
| printed by D. Bradford. The first book 


American Catholics the barocco | 
I need not say that | 
The church 
is one of the most con- | 





ing number of Catholics could easily under- | printed in the Louisiana Province and 
take the task of providing such a church | from the first press set up west of Balti- 
for itself. During the season (from| more and east of Mexico City,— and which 
November to May) there are some thou-|I claim is the incunabulum of printing in 
sands of Americans residing in Rome, of| the great valley lying between the Alle- 
whom perhaps the majority is Catholic.| ghenies and the Rockies, is in my pos- 
The number of Catholic travellers is also! session. The title: “ Medicament et precis 
growing year by year. The Romans give de la méthode de M. Masdeval, Docteur 


the epithet of “American” to two, Médicin du Roi d’Espagne, Charles IV, 
churches: the Episcopalian Church of St. | etc.” Chez Louis Duclot, Imprimeur. A 


Paul, and the Methodist of Via Firenze. |la Nouvelle Orléans, 1796. 


( Masdeval). 
| The newspaper mentioned above was 
| entitled Le Moniteur. \t was published 
for more than fifteen years. 
Very resepctfully, 
T. P. THompson. 
New Orleans, June 15, 1909. 


| weekly 
} 


WHAT IS SAID OF AMERICA 


AMERICA, the new Jesuit weekly publica- 
‘tion, is proving an exceptionally live and 
up-to-date paper of thirty-two pages shew- 
| ing a grasp of events is no wise lessened— 

as usually is the case—by profound learn- 
| ing.—The Catholic Opinion, Lewiston, Me. 





| : , 
|; AMERICA is the dream and prayer of 


| many a priestly toiler fully realized —Rev. 
| James Coyle, Taunton, Mass. 





I heartily congratulate you on your new 
enterprise, and wish the venture untold suc- 
cess.—Rev. John A. Lally, San Jose, Cal. 





I take this opportunity of expressing my 
| delight, which increases regularly every 
week, with your splendid paper AMERICA.— 
Alan G. Burrow, Norfolk, Va. 





Permit a newspaper man to add a word 
to the great chorus of deserved apprecia- 
tion you are receiving from your other 
readers. Wishing, and prophesying for 
you all success.—Newton MacMillan, New 
York, 





AMERICA ought to satisfy every taste. It 
is dignified, correct and fearless, up-to-date 
and spicy.—F. J. O'Meara, S.J., St. Charles, 
Mo. 





I still miss the MESSENGER, as one feels 
lonely for a loved departed friend. How- 
ever, I hail with delight its brilliant 
daughter, whose name must have been an 
inspiration. America is doubtless destined 
to do untold good. I think if St. Paul were 
living now, he would be on the staff of 
that publication with you.—Sister M. Pa- 
tricia, Mercy Hospital, Buffalo, N. Y. 








